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Articte L—JOHN TILLOTSON, DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 


SoMETIME ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


THE eighteenth century after having been abused, ridiculed, 
maligned for at least two generations, has, within the last few 
years, been found to contain and hold so much that we care 
for, so much that answers to our conditions and needs, that 
men are working it as if it were a mine full of gold and all 
precious siones. Coleridge sneered at it because it was a 
century for the “understanding” and not for “the reason.” 
Newman and his friends at Oxford deplored it as disgraceful 
to the Church and dead in faith and in all higher enthusiasms. 
Carlyle, in his earlier years, wrote in the same vein, though 
through his long life he has found in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, matter for his most prolonged study and for his most 
elaborate and grand writing. So, of late, there is a great 
change. The much abused century is revenged. We have 
histories, essays, biographies, pieces justificatives without num- 
ber; and weare likely to know and weigh it better and more 
thoroughly than would have been possible forty years ago. In 
this present paper we go back just a little, of the eighteenth 
century to call attention and to devote some thought to the 
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noble man, preacher and prelate, who did much to shape and 
give expression to the religious thought not only of his own but 
of the time that followed immediately. Archbishop Tillotson 
was a great celebrity, then he became forgotten; but within 
the last ten years he has been pronounced not only the prince 
of preachers and a great master of the english language, but, 
besides this, “the wisest and best man that ever sat in the 
primatial chair of Canterbury.”"* It is quite worth while to 
learn something of Tillotson. In the youth of the present gener- 
ation of adult english-speaking people, he has been a name, and 
anameonly. Itis time he were something more. If we under- 
stand Tillotson we shall know a new age of English thought and 
of English church history. He stands between the dogmatic 
spirit of the seventeenth and the freer developments of the suc- 
ceeding centuries. In him, in his ways and doings, in his 
spirit and aims, we see the passing away of an old and the 
incoming and birth of a new order and a new type of 
churchly life. 

England, after the abrupt termination of the protectorate, 
and under the restoration, was, in a sense, like a boy let loose 
from the irksome restraints of a harsh, intolerable discipline. 
Charles the second was without any moral convictions, and 
also without any hypocrisy or anything like tyranny of dispo- 
sition. He found a certain pleasure in the pleasures of his 
subjects, and he was quite content that they should enjoy 
themselves in their own fashion. He, certainly, was a cor- 
rupter of the public morals: and the austerity of puritan rule 
was dissolved in the cup of pleasure quaffed by the people. 
As the public conscience became more supine, the mind 
became less reverent, and religion, for the first time since the 
Reformation, came in for ashare of ridicule. A certain scepti- 
cism was bred, and the witty courtiers, taking their cue from 
the king, amused themselves in ridiculing not only supersti- 
tions, but sacred things also, as if all faith in a revealed God 
were itself a superstition. Then, too, there was a reaction of 
another kind: for the time-spirit was very active. Calvinism 
had become a hard, narrow dogma. It was high above the 
region of the sympathies and habits of ordinary flesh and 


* John Hunt. 
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blood, like a needle of granite stretching upwards into the 
heights of perpetual snow. Even the serious minded men 
were craving warmth, sunshine, and were demanding personal 
qualities in their God, and not merely logical processes, as if 
God were a decreeing fate. So there was a recoil, and reaction 
against Calvinism, which was common to scholars and to plain 
people, to gentlemen and to the very apprentices of the city. 
The high strung theology had created an intense spirit with 
certain enthusiasms. The latter gave way, and the theology 
gave way also. Some indeed, were taking refuge in mysticism, 
but the vast majority, including men of leading influence both 
in church and state, were settling down to the level of 
common sense. All extravagance of belief, all fiery efforts to 
found a perfected kingdom of God upon earth were fading out 
of sight, slowly but steadily. Theology had been dogmatic, 
logical and scholastical in form. It had the flavor of the 
cloister, the mien and garb of a recluse science. But the 
world was changing in many ways. What we commonly call 
science, under the vast influence of Lord Bacon, was assuming 
an every-day dress, and beginning to use the common ver- 
nacular. It was discovered that scientific men could write in 
english. And so also theology was beginning to lay aside its 
scholastic ways, and was undergoing a process of seculariza- 
tion. It, too, began to speak after the fashion of other men: 
and the theologians felt bound to employ a style which may 
be called literary as distinguished from the scholastic imprint 
of a preceding time’ The contrast between the preaching of 
Andrewes and Donne and that of Tillotson and Sherlock is 
very strong. There was a strange affectation in the former, 
their sermons abounding in quaint conceits, with a great pro- 
fusion of latin phrases; the latter used simple english and 
plain expositions. They were always sober, grave, and some- 
times eloquent. One of the great unconscious changes in the 
world was going on, and it touched theology and the pulpit, 
as all such changes do, inevitably. 

There was, too, a sinister phenomenon. Lax morality and 
godless living always find, sooner or later, an expression in 
godless thinking. While mere ecclesiastics were rejoicing in 
the restored privileges of the church, and were congratulating 
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themselves that puritanism was under their feet, Hobbes was 
doing mischief with the faith of laymen, so that there was 
quite a large group of men whose example and known un- 
belief made it necessary for christian scholars and theologians 
to come to the defence of the first principles of all religion. __ 

So far as the general public was concerned, Tillotson became 
distinguished as the foremost advocate of Christianity in his 
day. He was born at Sowerby in Yorkshire, in October, 1630, 
and was the son of puritan parents of severely rigid life, who 
educated him after the strictest fashion of calvinistic Chris- 
tianity. He entered Clare Hall, University of Cambridge, 
when he was 17 years old, and studied “supralapsarian the- 
ology” under Dr. Twisse. All his prejudices were against the 
church—at least against the church as it was administered 
and shaped while he was still a boy and even a young man. 
But at Cambridge he came finally under the influence of the 
new school of Platonists, of which Dr. Henry More and Dr. 
Cudworth were and remain the most distinguished representa- 
tives. These men were a new phenomenon in english the- 
ology. They were without predecessors and without successors. 
With a few others, like Norris and Smith, they were what they 
have been well named—a constellation. They shone like a 
cluster of stars, and they shine still, like a cluster of stars, 
apart from the planetary system of the church. They lived 
too, in a peculiar world. Caring relatively but little for the 
questions upon which church parties made their issues, having 
real sympathy neither with high church nor with low church, 
neither with Calvinist nor with Arminian, they gave them- 
selves up to the profounder themes of a Christian philoso- 
phy; they meditated upon immutable morality, the life of 
God in the soul of man, the argument for the being of God, 
and the true theory of the intellectual system of the universe. 
The vast learning of Cudworth and the pious singleness of 
purpose with which he sought to roll back the rising tide of 
unbelief, did not shield him from the hatred of men who could 
not comprehend him, and to whom it was an offense that he 
was notasthey. He was called Atheist here, and Arian there. 
It was said of him that he raised objections against the exis- 
tence of the Divine being which he himself could not answer. 
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But few men read Dr. Cudworth now. He was not fashioned 
on a popular model. Too heavy, too ponderous, freighted 
and overladen with long quotations from even forgotten Greek 
philosophers, yet withal, original, eloquent, profound and at 
times mighty, whether read by the many or not, the few will 
read his great work in after times, as they have read it in the 
past, and his name will never perish. Like all who reach at the 
roots of great questions, in his argument against the atheists of 
his time, he writes as if he were meeting or anticipating ques- 
tions and doubts that are born and started to-day. Now and 
then some one stops to sacrifice to the manes of Henry More, 
and Smith, and Norris, and this brilliant constellation shines 
still with its placid, tranquil luster while parties have been 
moving to and fro, and the powers of the church have been 
shaken. 

The receptive, generous nature of Tillotson found in the 
appeal to eternal reason a sweeter music than in the conflict of 
contending parties. His temperament was equable, his mind 
open, and he learned, at the University, lessons never for- 
gotten—lessons not always learned at the Academy, especially 
in youth. He did not follow the path of Cudworth in 
learning, but the spirit of the anglican neo-platonists lived in 
him, and taught him wisdom, patience, moderation, magna- 
nimity. Tillotson was graduated in 1650, when he was twenty 
years of age, and was afterwards elected fellow of his college. 
It was at the time when Cromwell was having bloody work on 
hand, and the young scholar neither held nor professed prin- 
ciples which would lead him to resist the government de facto. 
Iie was not a man of storm in any sense. For ten subsequent 
years, he was busy in a scholar’s vocation—spending much 
time in London, in the society of preachers and theologians, 
and evidently weighing silently the problem as to the future 
of religion and church life in England. The biographies 
record next to nothing of Tillotson’s real life during these 
years. He meant, no doubt, to enter the christian ministry, 
yet he delayed and hesitated. Why he delayed we are not 
told. We can infer the reason however: and Tillotson at this 
period is a very interesting person, in his silence and in his 
procedure at last. After the death of Oliver Cromwell, it 
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became patent to all the world that the monarchy would be 
restored, and with the monarchy the church with its episcopate 
and book of Common Prayer would once more be established, 
as the church of Christ in the realm of England. By birth 
and early training, Tillotson was, as we have seen, a puritan. 
His university training touched him at the fountain, and his 
Calvinism underwent dissolution. Not Dr. Twisse with his 
high supralapsarianism, but Dr. Cudworth with his applied 
platonism formed his mind, and withdrew him from all sym- 
pathy with any sect or party. He was Christian, his faith 
remained unshaken, but it is clear that neither Calvinistic logic 
nor sacerdotal pretensions had any charms for him; and he 
appears to have been without positive convictions of church 
government. He was nota calvinist; he had ceased to bea 
puritan, but certainly he was scarcely a churchman. The 
religion of the State, provided always that it have been Chris- 
tian and Protestant, seemed to come to his mind with unusual 
claims and with a sacred sanction with which but few sympa- 
thise now. Resolving to enter the ministry, the pressing 
question with Tillotson was, how he should be ordained and 
by whom ?—The church was coming again, should he wait? 
The thought may have come to him, “I do not know who or 
what kind of men the new church rulers may prove.” At the 
same time, he was not willing to submit to the scrutiny and 
the inquisitorial ways of the non-Episcopal ecclesiastics. His 
life indeed was blameless, men who knew him were expecting 
much from him; and at last, whether of his own motion or 
under advice of friends we do not know, he applied for holy 
orders to Dr. Sidserf (or Sydserfe) Bishop of Galloway in 
Scotland, and bishop Sidserf ordained him in London, in the 
year 1660. He was ordained as some bright, intelligent young 
men would like to be ordained to-day: neither oaths nor 
subscriptions were required of him. To all intents and pur- 
poses he continued to be a presbyterian, until the publication 
of the act of uniformity in 1661. He thereupon subscribed 
and conformed, and very soon began to acquire distinction as 
a preacher. In 1662 he was chosen to the living of S. Mary 
Aldermanday, (Aldermanbury) which he declined, because it 
had become vacant through the refusal of the well known Dr. 
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Calamy to subscribe to the act of uniformity. This refusal 
did honor to the heart of Tillotson, though later in life he and 
other men like minded with himself, were compelled, by stress 
of circumstances, to forego scruples suggested by mere per- 
sonal considerations. Some memoranda may not be out of 
place here. The rectory of Ketton was presented to Tillotson 
and accepted by him in 1663; in the autumn of the same 
year he was elected preacher of Lincoln’s Inn. He soon 
resigned his rectorship in Ketton. His parishioners did not 
like his preaching. They complained “that Jesus Christ had 
not been preached amongst them since Mr. Tillotson had been 
settled in the parish.” It was a charge and complaint never 
forgotten, and the distinguished preacher referred to it in a 
sermon many years afterwards. But the preaching that the 
Suffolk parish rejected delighted the congregation of Lincoln’s 
Inn. All London soon began to sound his praises. Clearly a 
man of mark and power, in the general estimation; for the 
promotion and the fame came when he had been in orders but 
three years. The audience that listened and applauded was 
most brilliant. Fashion and folly as well as piety and learuing 
did homage to the eloquence of the preacher. No eulogium 
seemed too extravagant. He was not merely the new Chrys- 
ostom, but it was thought that the ancient orator paled and 
shrunk into insignificance by the side of the modern. It was 
claimed that he was without a peer in the annals of sacred 
eloquence. London did more than listen: London was won 
back to the church of England. He was appointed Tuesday 
lecturer at S. Lawrence Jewry. Distinguished honors were 
conferred upon him. In 1672 he was made dean of Canter- 
bury; in 1689 dean of S. Paul’s; and in 1691 Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Tillotson was universally regarded as a preacher without an 
equal in his day. Dryden expressed his own obligations to 
the power and purity of his English. Addison considered him 
a model of style, and, according to Birch, “ marked the par- 
ticular phrases in the sermons published during his Grace’s 
life-time as the ground work of an English dictionary.” John 
Locke named him “that ornament of our church and every 
way eminent prelate,” and even Swift who hated nearly every 
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one that achieved success, speaks of him as excellent. Every 
literary man was ready to contribute his share of praise. Lay- 
men like Evelyn and Nelson who leaned personally towards 
the Jacobite interest were generous in their estimate of him, 
and the noblest clergymen of the church felt as Locke 
expressed himself. He was not the rough hewn idol of a 
coterie, not the hero of a drawing room, nor the talk of men 
who love vulgar sensationalists. Hence it is worth while to 
know what he was as preacher; in what spirit he wrought 
during his long public ministry. 

A great sermon or great preaching sometimes almost eludes 
analysis. Spoken and addressed to the ear it is one thing; 
printed, and submitted to the eyes, it is another. The voice, 
the delivery, the tones, the personal appearance and look, the 
sense of personal presence and personal power all go to affect 
both the judgment and the feelings of the hearer. These all 
disappear and are withdrawn when the sermon is not heard 
and is simply read. The secret of a preacher’s power is often 
a secret: it is hisown. Frequently it happens that it does not 
lie in his thought, in his rhetoric or in what may be named his 
glow; for men who are his superiors in thinking power, in 
rhetoric and in personal qualities make little or no impression 
upon a listening public or congregation. The secret lies in 
some personal gift or art by which the preacher is brought into 
intimate relationship with the hearers; when, for the time, the 
mind, the heart, the pulse both of preacher and hearers become 
one. This is the preacher's personal gift. It is found often in 
men who have no charms of voice, of manner, of delivery, and it 
is often not found in men who are richly endowed and thor- 
oughly well-trained. All religious leaders are the possessors 
of this secret or gift; and men not known as religious leaders, 
but who are known in history as powerful preachers possess it 
likewise, though not in the same degree. Tillotson was a 
preacher of this kind; and in his sphere he was also “ phe- 
nomenal” and new. He was as new in his as Robertson in our 
day. He preached directly to his audience, neither aé nor 
before them. He felt with his audience, and thought with his 
audience. Before him there had been profounder writers of 
sermons in the Church of England, writers with a more com- 
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plete apparatus, more thorough scholarship, with richer gifts of 
imagination and a nobler style. We must remember Hooker, 
Andrewes, Donne, Jeremy Taylor, Sanderson, and others whose 
long sermons are disquisitions, treatises strongly flavored with 
all the violence of a bitter polemic, or else they echo the ‘uni- 
versity. They are rich in many ways: sometimes one is cap- 
tivated by a tranquil beauty of thought or roused to admira- 
tion by a sustained splendor of diction. Doubtless, as readers 
in our libraries, we are more moved by Taylor than by Tillot- 
son; we learn more from Sanderson; yet these and the great 
masters of the english church were not preachers, and Tillot- 
son was. He was entirely different from them. We can only 
contrast. This alone implies special powers and endowments. 
He set a fashion and created a school: for whereas he differed 
much from all who had preceded him in Engiand, he was fol- 
lowed by men who had learned all they knew of preaching, 
from his example while living and from his printed sermons 
after his death. All English-speaking people in the habit of 
reading sermons read Tillotson for nearly three generations— 
down until the Methodist revival. 

It was not however, because Tillotson preached ad populum, 
that he achieved success; he was inspired by a noble aim. 
In his History of English Literature, M. Taine remarks 
“doubtless he is pedantic, as Voltaire called him.” He has 
“all the bad manners learned at the university ;” “he has not 
been polisked by association with women ;” “he is not like the 
French preachers, academicians, elegant discoursers, who by a 
courtly air, a well delivered Advent sermon, the refinements 
of a purified style, earn the first vacant bishopric and the favor 
of high society. But he writes like a perfectly honest man ; 
we can see that he is not, in any way, aiming at the glory of 
an orator; he wishes to persuade soundly, nothing more. We 
enjoy this clearness, this justice, this entire loyalty.”* In the 
preceding page, the lively french critic exclaims, “ What a 
heavy demonstrator! One is tempted to turn over the leaves 
only, and not to read them. Let us examine his “ Forty-sec- 
ond sermon: against evil speaking :” 

“Firstly: I shall consider the nature of the vice, and wherein 


* Vol. ii, p. 62. 
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it consists. Secondly: I shall consider the due extent of this 
prohibition to speak evil of noman. Thirdly: I shall show 
the evil of this practice, both in the causes and effects of it. 
Fourthly: I shall add some further considerations to dissuade 
men from it. ifthly: I shall give some rules and directions 
for the prevention and cure of it. What a style! and it is 
the same throughout. There is nothing life-like; it is a 
skeleton, with all its joints coarsely displayed. All the ideas 
are ticketed and numbered. The schoolmen were not worse.”* 
“And yet,” concludes M. Taine, “the impression received is 
moral, not literary; the sermon is efficacious, not rhetorical ; 
it does not please, it leads to action.” 

M. Taine here displays the instinct and skill of a critic and 
the taste of afrenchman. Absolutely, he does injustice how- 
ever to the style of Tillotson while he states with sharp precision 
the power of his (Tillotson’s) preaching. His sermons “ lead 
to action.” They were meant to tell upon the conduct, and it 
is the glory of Tillotson that he knew the needs of his own 
time. He had seen and known the evils of a distorted Chris- 
tianity,—a Christianity of mere dogma, and a Christianity of 
mere emotion—a Christianity without works, with scarcely any 
appreciable and salutary effect upon character: and he knew 
that such a religion could not live and did not deserve to live. 
From the start he appreciated the moral situation. He was a 
man with a mission. For thirty years “he reasoned of right- 
eousness, temperance and judgment to come.” The range 
and variety of the subjects he explained, of the doctrines he 
taught, of the duties he enforced, of the sins and moral evils 
he held up for detestation and renunciation, are surprising. 
The one leading idea, the supreme aim of his prolonged minis- 
try was to impress upon his hearers the cardinal truth that all 
Christian doctrine must be so held that it shall tell upon life, 
upon the affections and conduct. He felt, as but few had felt, 
that Christianity would perish if it could not reform and trans- 
form life, that if Christianity perished England would perish 
with it. “The light of the Gospel, and the blessed opportu- 
nities which thereby we enjoy "—we give his words —“ are of 
an uncertain continuance, and may be of a lesser or longer 


* Vol. ii., p. 61. 
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duration as God pleaseth, and according as we make use of 
them, and demean ourselves under them. I remember there is 
a very odd passage in Mr. Herbert's poems, which whether it 
be only the prudent conjecture and foresight of a wise man, or 
there be something more prophetical in it, I cannot tell: it is 
this: 

Religion stands on tiptoes in our land, 

Ready to pass to the American strand, 

When Seine shall swallow Tiber, and the Thames, 

By letting in them both, pollute her streams, 

Then shall religion to America flee: 

They have their times of gospel, even as we.* 


The meaning of it is this, that when the vices of Italy shall 
pass into France, and the vices of both shall overspread Eng- 
land, then the gospel will leave those parts of the world and 
pass into America, to visit those dark regions which have so 
long “sat in darkness and the shadow of death,” and this is 
not so improbable, if we consider what vast colonies in this 
last age have been transplanted out of Europe into those parts, 
as it were on purpose to prepare and make way for such a 
change. But however that be, considering how impiety and 
all manner of wickedness do reign among us, we have too much 
cause to apprehend that if we do not reform and grow better, 
the providence of God will find some way or other to deprive 
us of that light which is so abused and affronted by our wicked 
and lewd lives, and God seems now to say to us as our Lord 
did to the Jews, “ Yet a little while is the light with you; 
walk while ye have the light lest darkness come upon you.” 
Christianity was an august reality indeed, but Tillotson saw 
plainly enough, in fact no one could have been more free from 
illusions, that it had ceased to be what it had been in two most 
important particulars. In the first place, men were no longer 
afraid to question its truth and authority, and, in the second 
place, its influence over the life of the multitudes professing it 
had become so feeble that he felt it necessary to sound an alarm, 
which at times became prophetic. The christian religion, in- 
deed, was not on trial, but his countrymen were. Christianity 

* These lines, obviously quoted from memory, can be found in Herbert’s “The 


church militant.” 
¢ Sermon CCXLVIIL., on “the duty of improving the present opportunity.” 
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had once wrought wonders in changing human lives and human 
society, in spite of everything. In weighing his own time, he 
could only say ‘its influence is still considerable,’ and he sought 
to make it more considerable by preaching it as a regenerating, 
renewing moral power, not as some occult talisman. One of 
his most interesting sermons is entitled ‘the prejudices against 
Jesus and his religion considered.’ It is a sermon worth read- 
ing. Its structure is good, the treatment is thorough. The 
famous preacher shows his predominant habit of mind when 
he declares, “it cannot be denied but that christianity is as well 
framed to make men good, as any religion can be imagined to 
be; and therefore wherever the fault be, it cannot be in the 
christian religion that we are not good, so that the bad lives of 
christians are no sufficient objection either against the truth or 
goodness of the christian doctrine. Besides the confirmation 
that was given to it by miracles, the excellency of the doctrine, 
and its proper tendency to make men holy and virtuous, are a 
plain evidence of its divine and heavenly original. And surely 
the goodness of any religion consists in the sufficiency of its 
precepts to direct men to their duty; in the force of its argu- 
ments to persuade men to it; and the suitableness of its aids 
and helps to enable us to the discharge and performance of it. 
And all these advantages the christian religion hath above any 
religion or institution that ever was in the world. The reason- 
able and plain rules of a good life are no where so perfectly 
collected as in the discourses of our blessed Savior and his 
apostles. No religion ever gave men so full assurance of the 
mighty rewards and punishments of another world; nor such 
gracious promises of divine assistance, and such evidences of 
it, especially in the piety, and virtue, and patience and self- 
denial of the primitive christians, as the doctrine of God our 
Savior hath done, ‘which teacheth men to deny ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, and to live soberly, and righteously, and godly 
in this present world, in contemplation of the blessed hope and 
the glorious appearance of the great God and our Savior Jesus 
Christ; who gave himself for us that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify to himself a peculiar people zealous of 
good works.’ And lastly, after all that hath or can be said, 
it must be acxnowledged and ought sadly to be lamented by 
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us, that the wicked lives of christians are a marvellous scandal 
and reproach to our holy religion, and a great obstacle to the 
spreading of it in the world, and a real objection against it to 
prejudiced persons, with whom it doth justly bring into doubt 
the goodness and efficacy of the institution itself, to see how 
little effect it hath upon the hearts and lives of men. It is 
hard for a man to maintain the reputation of an excellent 
master in any kind, when all the world sees that most of his 
scholars prove dunces. Whatever commendation may be given 
to any art or science, men will question the truth and reality of 
it when they see the greatest part of those who profess it, not 
able to do anything answerable to it."* . . . “Who that 
looks upon the manners of the present age, could believe (if 
he did not know it), that the holy and pure doctrine of the 
christian religion had ever been so much as heard, much less 
pretended to be entertained and believed among us? Nay, 
among those who seem to make a more serious profession of 
religion, when we consider how strangely they allow themselves 
in malice and envy, in passion and anger, and uncharitable 
censures, and evil speaking, in fierce contentions and animosi- 
ties; who would believe that the great instrument of these 
men’s religion ; I mean the holy bible, by which they profess to 
regulate and govern their lives, were full of plain and strict 
precepts of love and kindness, of charity and peace, and did a 
hundred times with all imaginable severity, and under pain of 
forfeiting the kingdom of God, forbid malice and envy, and 
revenge and evil speaking, and rash and uncharitable censures, 
and tell us so plainly that the christian religion obligeth men 
“to put off all these ;” and “that if any man seemeth to be reli- 
gious and bridleth not his tongue, that man’s religion is vain?” 
Do men read and hear these things every day, and profess to 
believe them to be the truths of God, and yet live as if they 
were verily persuaded they were false? What can we con- 
clude from either, but that this is not christianity, or the great- 
est part of us are no christians ?”t 

Much more might be written in illustration. Tillotson not 
denying any doctrine—in fact affirming and emphasizing the 
dogmas of the church catholic—was conspicuously a preacher 


* Sermon CXIX. + Ibid. 
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of righteousness rather than of theological opinions. This was 
his glory when living, and was made his reproach when dead. 
The Jacobite lampoons were forgotten in the violent invectives 
of George Whitfield.* 

In his elevation to the archepiscopal see of Canterbury, Til- 
lotson reached the highest public ecclesiastical honor that a 
protestant or english clergyman can win. Up to this time he 
had been extremely popular in the best sense of this word. 
He had been respected, admired, beloved. No sooner however, 
was he elevated than an attack was begun which ceased only 
when he ceased to breathe. He was reviled as if he had been 
a common hack or an unprincipled adventurer. He was called 
a Socinian and evenan Atheist. Common libellers said that he 
was a thief and arobber. And the reason was this—he was 
appointed not to succeed a dead archbishop, but to occupy the 
place of one who was living. Sancroft was deprived of his see 
and office for his persistent refusal to take the oath of allegiance 
to William and Mary. Archbishop Sancroft, with a large num- 
ber of the clergy, believed in the divine right of kings. This 
belief had been a factor in the religion of english churchmen. 
James the second had been driven from this throne: he was 
living in exile, but still, in the estimation of Sancroft and of all 
who thought as he, was the king of England by the grace of 
God. The new king, in actual possession of the government 
was a usurper and tyrant—no king, only the semblance of a 
king, on the theory that had hitherto prevailed. Much as 
Sancroft, Ken and others of the clergy disliked Romanism, 
they still felt that the king’s religion could not vitiate his royal 
authority. Old faiths abide longest with*the clergy. The 
sense of the nation was against them, and the revolution having 
become an established fact, it was obvious that no one could 
be allowed to hold office who did not and would not recognize, 
not merely the right of revolution, but the royal authority of 
William and Mary. Archbishop Sancroft withholding this 
recognition was deprived. The government had been patient, 

* A distinguished friend informs us that Whitfield once, at Harvard college, 
declared his belief that Archbishop Tillotson was in hell. This he said in the 


presence of tutor Flint, known for his caustic and wise humor. Tutor Flint said, 
**T don’t believe you'll find him there, Mr. Whitfielu.” 
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but patience came to an end. He and they who were of 
his party claimed that by the ancient laws of the catholic 
church, he was unrighteously and illegally ejected from 
his office and jurisdiction, but he forgot that he had ac- 
cepted his office subject to the laws of the realm, and that 
obedience to the sovereign authority was a conspicuous duty, 
especially of an archbishop. He refused to quit his palace. 
His books were packed in May, but possession was not yielded 
to Tillotson until July, and not then until the sheriff had inter- 
fered. Five other bishops were involved in the same way and 
suffered the same penalty. These were Turner of Ely, Lloyd of 
Norwich, Frampton of Gloucester, Lake of Chichester, White of 
Peterborough, and Ken of Bath and Wells. They were backed 
by a powerful party both of clergy and laity. “This stout 
demeanor of the few bishops who refused to take the oaths to 
king William,” says Evelyn, “animated a great party to for- 
sake the churches, so as to threaten a schism: though those 
who looked further into the ancient practice, found that when 
(as formerly) there were bishops displaced on secular accounts, 
the people never refused to acknowledge the new bishops, pro- 
vided they were not heretics. The truth is the whole clergy 
till now, had stretched the duty of passive obedience, so that 
the proceedings against these bishops gave no little occasion 
of exceptions.” These deprived bishops known in english 
history as “the non-jurors,” claimed that they were the true 
church of England. Ken alone, who was dear to the people, 
and who will continue to be dear to all english-speaking 
christians, as long as our Christianity lasts and especially for 
the hymns he wrote: 
“ All praise to thee my God this night 
For all the blessings of the light,” 

being one of them, behaved with a dignity which revealed the 
purity of his character and the reality of his christian love: 
the others would have been glad to have created a schism. 
Every man who had a grievance, every one who believed that 
James was, still, rightful king of England, and that William 
was a usurper, every one who hoped that the exiled king might 
come back again became an eager and violent partisan. To 
this party the deprived bishops and other clergy looked for 
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support and encouragement. It was purely a politico-ecclesi- 
astical combination in behalf of the receding doctrine of the 
divine right of kings and of passive obedience. Some of these 
bishops went through the form of consecrating successors, the 
last of the unsubstantial line dying unnoticed in the year 1805. 
They were bishops without a church. Learned men, chiefest 
among whom was Dodwell, devoted their energies to this most 
forlorn of all causes. The church of England went on her 
way, the defeated party venting their rage in lampoons, and 
sometimes in ribald songs, thinking no instrumentality unlaw- 
ful, in order to keep alive disaffection toward the government 
of William and Mary, and hatred toward the persons of the 
distinguished preachers and theologians who had identified 
themselves with the revolution. It was in this way and in this 
spirit that the non-juring party arose in the church of England. 
It is worthy of note that until within a few years past, this is the 
only serious attempt ever made to create a schism in the 
“Episcopal” church. When it became known that Tillotson 
was in possession of Lambeth palace, and was actual archbishop 
of Canterbury, the wrath of the non-jurors knew no bounds. 
It was the impotent rage of men, however, who discovered that 
“faith in the divine right of kings had ceased to be a necessary 
part of an Englishman’s religion.”* 

As there had been revolution in the state, so also there was 
revolution in the church, and the new order of things became 
manifest in the character and principles of the men who received 
ecclesiastical promotion. Sharp was preferred to York, Kidder 
to Bath and Wells, Patrick to Chichester, Stillingfleet to 
Worcester, Fowler to Gloucester, Tenison to Lincoln, and 
Burnet to Salisbury. These were the flower of the London 
clergy. All of them, except Burnet who was a Scotchman, 
and Fowler who was of Oxford, were Cambridge men and had 
come “more or less” under the influence of Dr. Cudworth. 
Beveridge who was a high Churchman had been offered the 
see of Bath and Wells, in place of the noble-minded Ken. He 
consulted Sancroft. Sancroft advised him to say Nolo, I decline. 
He did say Nolo! then he repented, and was ready to say Volo. 
He tried to recal his refusal, but it was too late: nor did he 


* John Hunt. 
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receive a bishopric during the life-time of William. The new 
government was thus extremely fortunate in the men whom it 
promoted and honored. Dr. Sherlock, too, was an admired 
preacher—the most admired, save Ken, of all who had refused 
to take the oath to the new king. His conscientious scruples 
were finally overcome, and he was appointed to the vacant 
deanery of S. Paul’s amid the jeers and execrations of the 
non-juring party who regarded him asa renegade. These were 
the new men—the men who were in sympathy with their time, 
who knew how to accept facts. They were devotedly attached 
to the church of England, but they were free from all sacer- 
dotalism, and from all sympathy with the church spirit which 
had been in the ascendant since the days of archbishop Laud. 
They were in fact, the broad churchmen of their age. They 
were called by all sorts of evil names, but they may be said to 
have been the exponents of a right, wise, christian latitudin- 
arianism. This is a word of evil omen. When no heresy can 
be imputed, when no positive error can be fastened upon a 
man, it is always the fashion of a narrow, rigid spirit, which 
tolerates no departure from its own ways, to pronounce him a 
latitudinarian. The word is not libellous, but it is sinister, 
and it may answer all the purposes of a libel. The latitudina- 
rianism of these men and of the many who sympathized with 
them, consisted in the prominence they gave to the love of God 
for the salvation of sinners, in their freedom from all belief that 
man’s logic must determine God’s conduct, in their appeals to 
natural reason in behalf of God’s claim upon the human heart, 
in their free handling of scripture, and in that fervent charity 
which made them labor to reconcile protestant Christians with 
each other, and to unite them in the profession of a common 
faith, a common discipline, and a common worship. They 
sought to destroy non conformity by removing all stumbling 
blocks in the way of the non-conformists. 

Dissent or non-conformity had been made most formidable 
not simply by the weight of character, by the talents, piety and 
eloquence of many who adhered to it, but likewise by numbers. 
The restoration of the monarchy in 1660 was accompanied by 
a fresh rending of the church, owing in part to the insolence of 
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churchmen in their hour of triumph, and in part to the imprae- 
ticable, unreasonable, capricious objections of those who refused 
to subscribe to the act of uniformity. Churchmen in the con- 
trol would yield nothing, and the dissidents would abate noth- 
ing. Peace and unity were impossible. All hope of making 
the Christianity and the church of England identical seemed 
futile. Yet the moderate men—the men who are sure to be 
heard after the passions roused in given issues subside, the 
very men who were heard in the momentous days of 1687-8— 
began to think and to feel, that non-conformity was absurd and 
wrong, and that the Church could, without any sacrifice of 
principle, make some abatement, and that it might be worth 
while to make a serious effort for the comprehension of all 
christians within the one communion, fellowship and discipline 
of the church of England. Nor was the thought allowed to 
fade away asa dream. Within five years after the ejection of 
the 2,000 clergymen from their benefices because they would 
not subscribe to the act of uniformity, a well concerted scheme 
was devised for the comprehension of all christians within the 
national Church. The men who proposed and favored it were 
Sir Orlando Bridgman, Judge Hales, Dr. Tillotson, Dr. Stilling- 
fleet and others. It miscarried. Itis worth while, nevertheless, 
to remember that the effort was made thus early. Tillotson 
was then thirty-six years of age. From that time forward he 
never lost sight of this idea and object. Years went by: he 
was growing in personal power and influence. The purity and 
gentleness of his life seemed to become more beautiful as honors 
increased, and as the luster of his name grew brighter. In 1678 
he sounded public sentiment again, and again failed. Imme- 
diately after the revolution, in 1689, the movement for compre- 
hension assumed magnitude and influence, and wore at first, the 
promise of success. William wasa presbyterian by education, 
and a latitudinarian in principle. The councillors and theolo- 
gians in favor at court were free from all hierarchical supersti- 
tions and leaning. Theidea that the nation and the church of 
the nation should be one, was the idea which governed the gov- 
ernors. Hence, within a year after the accession of William 
and Mary, a Comprehension bill was introduced into Parliament, 
and, at the suggestion of Tillotson who by that time was dean 
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of S. Paul’s, Convocation was also charged with the consider- 
ation of the subject. 

Nottingham, William’s liberal Tory Secretary of State, 
brought the matter to the notice of the House of Lords, in two 
bills—one known as the Toleration and the other as the Com- 
prehension bill.* The Toleration bill was promptly passed, 
and requires no notice here. The Comprehension bill, however, 
deserves more attention than it has received, for very few ap- 
parently, even of the immense number of the readers of 
English history, know anything about it. The provisions 
and clauses of the bill sound as if they might have been written 
yesterday. 

In the first place, it relieved all ministers of the established 
Church of the necessity of subscribing the thirty-nine articles. 

In the second place, it provided that any minister who had 
received presbyterian ordination, might acquire all the privi- 
leges of a clergyman of the established Church, provided he 
would submit to the imposition of hands by a bishop using in 
the act these words—-“ Take thou authority to preach the word 
of God and administer the sacraments and to perform all other 
ministerial offices in the Church of England.” 

In the third place, it was made optional with the clergyman, 
except in ‘“ pecuiiar” churches to wear or not to wear the sur- 
plice, to use or omit the sign of the cross in baptism, and that 
where scruples existed, persons might receive the Eucharist 
sitting instead of kneeling. And it concluded with a petition 
for the revision of the Canons and of the Liturgy. 

Such were the leading provisions of the bill, introduced by 
a person of great authority in the nation, and known to bea 
government measure. It was well received at first. Compton, 
bishop of London, wrote to archbishop Sancroft and declared 
he thought it a bill which would save the Church. But it soon 
began to encounter objections. There are always idle-minded 
men who like to find flaws in projects they do not care for— 
these of course were heard. Then the uncompromising church- 
men rallied strongly in defence of the church as it was. If 
people outside would not conform, so much the worse for them. 
Cautious men too, were discovering that a schism in the church 


* Cf. Lord Macaulay's History of England ; his treatment of the subject is very full. 
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itself was threatened : some of the dissenters were well satisfied 
with things as they were, and wanted union with the church 
under no circumstances. Sometimes a great measure, wisely 
conceived, falls to the ground one scarcely knows why. It is 
sunk, but not by the weight of hostile argument. No one 
pretends that a majority of the members of Parliament were 
opposed upon principle, to the provisions of the Comprehension 
bill. Macaulay claims that at least two-thirds of them were 
either low churchmen or not churchmen at all, but it was de- 
fended finally, in a half-hearted way by its friends, and at last 
it failed. It failed but its principles were not rejected: for by 
a happy device, it was referred, by a large majority, to Convo- 
cation, on the ground that in a matter affecting the discipline 
and management of the church, the clergy ought to be heard. 

Parliament was glad to get rid of it, for it proved a sort of 
elephant, and the subject was handed over in due form to the 
clergy. A regular commission was appointed to consider the 
subject matter embodied in the bill, and to report, and so pre- 
pare business for the Convocation when it should assemble. 
This commission consisted of (ten) nearly all the bishops who 
had taken the oath of allegiance to William and Mary, and 
twenty presbyters, foremost among whom was Tillotson.* The 
low church together with the latitudinarians constituted the 
majority, but the high church minority was strong: and among 
the strong we must name within it, Beveridge, John Scott, 
Aldrich dean of Christ Church, and Professor Jane. 

*“ About the time of passing this commission, Dean Tillotson drew up the 
following paper, of which there is a copy entered in short-hand into his common- 
place book, entitled, ‘Concessions,’ which will probably be made by the church 
of England for the union of protestants; which I sent to the Earl of Portland, 
by Dr. Stillingfleet, Sept. 13, 1689. 

1. That the ceremonies injoined or recommended in the liturgy or canons, be 
left indifferent. 

2. That the liturgy be carefully reviewed, and such alterations and changes 
therein made, as may supply the defects, and remove, as much as is possible, all 
grounds of exception to any part of it, by leaving out the apocryphal lessons, 
and correcting the translations of the Psalms, used in the public service, where 
there is need of it and in many other particulars. 

3. That instead of all former declarations and subscriptions to be made by 
ministers, it shall be sufficient for them, that are admitted to the exercise of their 
ministry in the church of England, to subscribe the general declaration and 
promise to this purpose, viz: that we do submit to the doctrine, discipline, and 
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It is surprising to notice how the deliberations of these com- 
missioners resulted. They were willing to make some conces- 
sions respecting sponsors, the sign of the cross, and the like, in 
baptism ; but they refused to alter or modify the baptismal office 
in the Prayer Book, in any essential particulars. On the great 
matter of orders, they compromised, accepting in the main, the. 
clause in Nottingham’s Comprehension bill. They were dis- 
posed to leave the question of the surplice to the judgment of 
the bishops. They revised the church calendar, striking out 
the names of medizval saints, and they discussed at great 
‘length, the Athanasian Creed. Tillotson and the theologians 
who agreed with him were in favor of expunging it from the 
Prayer Book: but a majority in favor of its retention was 
secured ; and an explanatory rubric or declaration was proposed 
to the effect that the damnatory clauses in the Creed were to 
be: understood as applying only to those who wilfully and 
obstinately denied the christian faith. 

These are all points which might be discussed now at any 
Convocation or Convention of the Episcopal church whether 


in England or in America. The church is not done with them 


worship of the church of England, as it shall be established by law, and promise 
to teach and practice accordingly. 

4. That a new body of ecclesiastical canons be made, particularly with a regard 
toa more effectual provision for the reformation of manners, both in ministers 
and people. 

5. That there be an effectual regulation of ecclesiastical courts, to remedy the 
great abuses and inconveniences, which, by degrees and length of time, have 
crept into them; and particularly, that the power of excommunication be taken 
out of the hands of lay officers, and placed in the bishop, and not to be exercised 
for trivial matters, but upon great and weighty occasions. 

6. That for the future those who have been ordained in any of the foreign 
reformed churches, be not required to be re-ordained here, to render them capa- 
ble of preferment in this church. 

7. That for the future none be capable of any ecclesiastical benefice or prefer- 
mert in the church of England, that shall be ordained in England otherwise than 
by bishops, and that those who have been ordained only by presbyters, shall not 
be compelled to renounce their former ordination. But because many have, and 
do still doubt of the validity of such ordination, where episcopal ordination may 
be had, and is by law required, it shall be sufficient for such persons to receive 
ordination from a bishop, in this or the like form: “If thou art not already 
ordained, I ordain thee, &c.,” as in case a doubt be made of any one’s baptism, it 
is appointed by the liturgy that he be baptized in this form: “If thou art not 
baptized, I baptize thee, &c.”"—Birch’s Life of Archbishop Tillotson, pp. 168-170. 
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yet. This means, among other things, that the commission 
was a failure. For failure it was. When Convocation assem- 
bled, the commission found that nothing could be done. Pre- 
cious time was wasted in the discussion of formalities. There 
was endless debate upon frivolous technicalities—and in a word, 
Convocation never reached the subject matter of the report of 
the commissioners. The affair ended: Comprehension was 
killed. 

Since then, english-speaking christians have been allowed 
to go their own way. Neither government nor church has 
sought to bring them together in one communion and fellow- 
ship. The time was inopportune. Had the comprehension 
bill passed there might have been a serious schism. The church 
herself might have split, and she might have shrunk to the 
dimension of the Scotch Episcopal church. There is terrific 
stupidity in men at times, and there is the blindness of party 
hate. When political animosities intensify religious differences, 
the voice of wisdom seems but the babbling of folly. When, 
too, men have begun to separate in religion they can never be 
brought together until after the passions and prejudices which 
created the separation, have subsided. What a change in the 
public temper since those days! Many non-conformists think 
that their forefathers were more sturdy than wise in their objec- 
tions to the church, and many churchmen regret that their 
forefathers were not more conciliatory. If it be true that time 
changes the relative position of all churches and that not one 
to-day fully reflects the spirit of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, it is equally true that the passions which created the 
separation, have in a measure disappeared. The spirit of 
antagonism is feebler, but is the spirit of unity stronger? We 
may, by many lines, be converging towards the desired goal, 
but never since the days of Tillotson has so much calm, patient, 
wise thought been devoted to this grave subject, never has the 
true principle of comprehension been so well understood. _Til- 
lotson, “an honor to his age,” as they used to say of him, is 
still in advance of the spirit of our english-speaking christian 
churches. There must be latitude, breadth, otherwise the spirit 
of sect will continue to triumph. 

Tillotson and the latitudinarian divines who were his con- 
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temporaries were in full sympathy with the intellectual and 
moral needs of their own time. As a class, or school, call 
them what we may, they were the first theologians in the his- 
tory of the Christian church who recognized the existence of a 
spirit of the time. They were wise enough to perceive and 
they felt that the Christian religion was about to undergo an 
assault—that the authority of the priesthood could no longer, 
as in times gone by, repress the rising of doubt, nor silence the 
spoken cavil. Thoroughly new men in this respect, they 
sought to commend Christianity as a reasonable religion. They 
believed that a religion which could not be submitted to the 
scrutiny of human intelligence was a superstition, and they 
believed farther, that all superstition was a baleful evil to be 
fought to the death. The one thing against which Tillotson 
was intolerant was intolerance. At one time in his life he 
pushed his advocacy of a state religion to a dangerous extreme. 
In a sermon before King Charles, he maintained that no man 
is obliged to preach against the religion of a country unless he 
has the power of working miracles. The story goes that 
Charles slept most cf the time, but after the sermon, a noble- 
man said to him, “It’s a pity your majesty slept, for we have 
had the rarest bit of Hobbism that ever you heard in your life.” 
“ Odds fish,” said the king, “he shall print it then.” The ser- 
mon was printed, and some of Tillotson’s friends expostulated 
with him so seriously, that he modified his position materially. 

He was the advocate of righteousness, of charity, and of a 
new life. While he was dean of Canterbury, the king’s brief 
was issued for collections in behalf of the poor french protes- 
tant refugees, who were in need of every thing which benevo- 
lence might be prompted to supply. Beveridge who was then 
a Prebendary of Canterbury, objected to reading the brief, oa 
the ground that it was not rubrical. ‘“ Doctor,” replied Tillotson, 
“charity is above all rubrics.” He laid more stress upon this 
than on matters of opinion. I do not, said he, plead for any 
error, but I would not have Christianity measured by matters 
of opinion. I know no such error and heresy as a wicked life. 
He held liberal ideas upon inspiration, and he rested all faith 
upon the veracity of God. He attached great value to the 
trustworthiness of our natural faculties in the reception of the 
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word of God. He went so far as to maintain that revealed is 
but the completeness of the natural religion of the human soul. 
We find the same breadth of treatment in Fowler, bishop of 
Gloucester, who wondered that any Christian should judge 
harshly of those who are called latitudinarians. They had, he 
maintained, established with unequalled success the great 
principle which is the foundation of all religion, the principle 
that moral good and evil are so in themselves, eternally and 
unalterably. It was the glory of the latitudinarians that they 
sought to impregnate the dogmas of the faith with the living 
spirit of a divine morality, that they cared little for any thing 
connected with the traditions of Christianity which did not 
tend directly to make men better. To make men better! this 
was their supreme, practical endeavor. And because they had 
no faith in a magical religion, because they repudiated sacer- 
dotalism, because they sought to break down the walls of 
separation between the Church and the non-conformists, because 
they accepted and advocated the principles of the revolution 
which placed William of Orange on the throne, they were pur- 
sued with a malignant hatred which has scarcely a parallel in 
modern history. 

They dared moreover to use reason, as men then understood 
reason, in defence of their religion against unbelievers on the 
one side, and Romanists on the other. Although they meas- 
ured themselves with philosophers and were not confounded, 
with Papists and were not put to flight, the severe, the only 
severe blows they received, the only wounds they felt were 
dealt them by men who were members of the same household 
of faith with themselves. They began, too, the modern defence 
of Christianity which has changed indeed since their day, be- 
cause philosophy has changed and the discoveries in philology 
have developed new necessities. 

Tillotson, as has been stated, was elevated to the see of Can- 
terbury in 1691, and died, after a very brief episcopate, in 1694. 
He accepted the high office which the king pressed upon him— 
for William’s admiration of him was unbounded—with the 
utmost reluctance. He had labored, all through his ministry, 
for the comprehension of all christians in England, within the 
national church. He was disappointed in this great wish and 
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hope. But he himself brought more dissenters into the national 
church, than any one man in its history; and he created, 
especially in London, a very strong church feeling which did 
not die when the magic of his eloquence had ceased to attract 
and lead.* “The archbishop’s mind,” says Lord Macaulay, 
“was natually of almost feminine delicacy, and had been rather 
softened than braced by the habits of a long life, during which 
contending sects and factions had agreed in speaking of his 
abilities with admiration, and of his character with esteem. The 
storm of obloquy which he had to encounter for the first time, at 
more than sixty years of age, was too much for him. His spirits 
declined; his health gave way; yet be neither flinched from 
his duty, nor attempted to revenge himself on his persecutors. 
A few days after his consecration, some persons were seized 
while dispersing libels in which he was reviled. The law offi- 
cers of the crown proposed to institute prosecutions; but he 
insisted that nobody should be punished on his account. Once, 
when he had company with him, a sealed packet was put into 
his hands: he opened it; and, out fell a mask. His friends 
were shocked and incensed by this cowardly insult; but the 


archbishop, trying to conceal his anguish by a smile, pointed 
to the pamphlets which covered his table, and said that the 
reproach which the emblem of the mask was intended to convey 
might be called gentle when compared with other reproaches 
which he had daily to endure. After his death a bundle of 
the savage lampoons which the non-jurors had circulated against 
him, was found among his papers with this indorsement: “I 


* Bishop Burnet said that Archbishop Tillotson had brought the citizens of 
London from their dislike to the church of England, and J. B. (John Beardmore), 
writes in appendix I. to Birch’s Life, &c.: “So doubtless he was the most success- 
ful man, in his endeavors this way, of all others in this church and nation, at least 
beyond any one man, having been an instrument of reducing great numbers of 
dissenters, both presbyterian, independents and anabaptists, into the church; and 
of preserving other dissenters, especially non-conforming ministers, whom he could 
not so far work upon as wholly to gain them, yet from being troublesome to the 
church, bringing them to some temper and moderation.”—Birch, p. 400. 

It is, too, a fact worth noting, that in the reign of Queen Anne, fifty new 
churches were built within the “ Bills of mortality, computing 4,756 souls to each 
church.” cf. Earl Stanhope’s reign of Queen Anne, vol. ii, p. 214. Tillotson died 
in 1694, and the resolutions authorizing the erection of these new churches, passed 
the commons in 1711. 
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pray God forgive them: I do.” His personal appearance was 
prepossessing. His figure, which was above the middle height, 
was somewhat corpulent, his face was open and ingenuous, and 
he had a profusion of dark brown bushy hair. The purity and 
sweetness of his life, and the christian charity of his conduct 
were questioned only by bitter politico-theological partisans 
who unfortunately knew that his nature was delicate and sen- 
sitive, and that they could inflict pain and suffering, even if 
they could not diminish the lustre of his well-earned renown. 

The death of the great archbishop was sudden and unex- 
pected. October 23d, 1694, he wrote an effectionate letter to 
bishop Burnet, expressing his pleasure at Burnet’s work, as yet 
in MS., on the thirty-nine articles. In the letter he wrote, 
nevertheless, “the account given of Athanasius’ creed seems to 
me nowise satisfactory. I wish we were well rid of it.” A 
month later he was dead. He died in the arms of that noble 
layman, Robert Nelson, who, though a non-juror, never allowed 
his political ideas to neutralize his admiration for the arch- 
bishop ; and when his death was announced, sorrow fell upon 
the entire nation. 

Tillotson was sensitive and sweet tempered, although he 
could be sharp enough upon occasion. <A certain Sir John 
Trevor, meaning to insult him, said in his presence, in an 
audible whisper, “I hate a fanatic in lawn sleeves ;” and “ I,” 
said the archbishop, “ hate a knave in any sleeves.” He was 
liberal, bountiful, though absolutely without ostentatiousness ; 
merciful to the poor, he mourned his own sins, and perhaps his 
noblest compositions are prayers not meant for the public eye. 
He enjoyed in succession the revenues of two deaneries ard of 
the archepiscopal see. He died poor. 

An illustrious, magnanimous archbishop ! 
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Articte IL—A CHAPTER OF AMERICAN CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


TWENTY-EIGHT miles from Guanahani, or San Salvador, 
memorable as the place where the feet of Christopher Columbus 
first trod the earth of the Western Hemisphere, is the island 
of Eleuthera. 

In a monthly magazine, published in Philadelphia, just one 
hundred years ago, a writer who had lately visited it, describes 
a cave he saw on the north side of the island, in a rocky ridge, 
not far from the coast. Its entrance was on a level with the 
main land, in the form of an arch about fifty feet in height, 
and its length was about three hundred and fifty. The lofty 
roof had apertures for air and light, through which the 
luxuriant vines and shrubbery of the Bahamas had intruded. 
Near the center of the cave was a large irregular rock, in which 
steps for ascent had been cut; surrounding it were great stones 
which served as seats, and not far distant was a mahogany 
monument, on three sides of which were inscriptions to the 
memory of “ James Seymor, who was born in Bermudas in the 
year 1640, in the month of October, on the sixth day, and died 
in the year 1650, upon the tenth of September.” 

To those who prize a free Church in a free State, the caves 
of Eleuthera have a history, in some respects as interesting as 
the catacombs of Rome were to the Christians of the early cen- 
turies. Hither the first Independent Church of the Somers 
Island or Bermudas retired, to avoid annoyance. 

From its earliest settlement, Bermudas contained some who 
were not satisfied with certain expressions of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and some practices of the Church of England. 
Among the passengers wrecked in the “Sea Venture” with 
Newport, Gates, and Somers, in July, 1609, was Stephen Hop- 
kins, “a fellow,” says an old chronicle, “who had much knowl- 
edge.in the Scriptures,” and upon Sundays, read the Psalms 
and Chapters for the good chaplain Richard Buck. Others of 
the same ship were also considered “sectaries in points of 
religion.” 
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George Keth or Keith, a Scotchman, came in 1612, with the 
first Governor of the Island, and soon after Lewis Hewes or 
Hughes, both “preachers of the word.” Keith, before the 
landing of the Puritans at Plymouth, with his wife and son 
removed to Virginia, and in 1624 was living at the settlement 
now called Hampton. Hewes remained, and was one of those 
who in 1620 did not conform to the Book of Common Prayer, 
and with whom the Governor compromised by allowing the 
“Liturgy of Guernsey and Jersey, wherein all those particulars 
they so much stumbled at were omitted.” The next year, 
Hewes returned to England, and published a narrative, entitled 
“A plaine and true relation of the goodness of God toward the 
Sommer Islands, written by way of exhortation, by Lewis 
Hughes, Minister of God’s word.” The volume was a thin 
quarto, and the relation occupied eleven pages, and thirteen 
were devoted to a catechism, prayers, and exhortations. In 
1633, the Warden of St. George’s Prison, Southwark, com- 
plained against him for five years of non-conformity, and he 
was dismissed from preaching, but his pen was not idle, and 
in 1640 appeared a quarto of forty pages, with the title “Cer- 
tain Greevances well worthy the serious consideration of the 
Right Honorable and High Court of Parliament. Set forth by 
way of a dialogue between a Country Gentleman and a Minister 
of God’s Word, for the satisfying of those that doe clamour 
and maliciously revile them that labour to have the errors of 
the Booke of Common Prayer reformed.” 

As early as 1623, a Scotchman sat in the legislative assem- 
bly, a minister of the Gospel, named George Stirk. With the 
exception of a visit to England, he was in charge of Southamp- 
ton parish until his death, and his sympathies were with the 
Puritans of England. Roger Wood, the Governor of the 
Island, writing about the clergy, used these words: “ Here 
they may use their discretion in God's ordinances, for we are 
grown so poor that no Bishops will look after us. We have 
homilies set to read in our churches which are the same as 
were printed in King Edward’s days, which I am enjoined to 
cause be read, so that we change for the worse, having the 
works of the most famous divines in great plenty, as means of 
grace much to be preferred, before those old homilies.” 
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In the year 1626 another Scotchman, of more than ordinary 
experience arrived, named Patrick Copland, sometimes spelled 
Copeland and Coapland. Early in 1612 he had sailed as Chap- 
lain of the ship Dragon for the East Indies, and in 1614 
returned to the Thames in the same vessel. In the transactions 
of the East India Company of London, under date of August 
19, 1614, is the following: “The Indian youth brought home 
by Captain Best, and taught by Mr. Copland to read and write; 
to be sent to school and instructed in religion, that hereafter 
he may be sent home to convert some of his nation.” 

In 1616 Mr. Copland suggested that his pupil should be 
publicly baptized “ as the first fruits of India,” to which Arch- 
bishop Abbott assented, and on the 22d of December O. S. the 
rite was administered in St. Denis Church, London, by Dr. 
John Wood, and the Bengala had received the name of Patrus 
Papa, or Peter Pope, which it is said was selected by King 
James, that odd compound of cant, coarseness, and sottishness. 
Copland and his pupil sailed for India early in the year 1617, 
in the “ Royal James,” and on the second day of December, 
near the Isle of Java, he preached a sermon on board that ship, 
in view of an approaching conflict with the Dutch, in the pres- 
ence of Sir Thomas Dale, late Governor of Virginia, and other 
captains of the English fleet. In 1621, while the “Royal 
James” was on the homeward voyage, Copland took up a col- 
lection for the benefit of the Virginia plantation, which the 
London Company set apart for the building of the first free 
school in the United States at Charles City, on the banks of the 
James River. On Thursday, April 22, 1622, he preached 
before the Virginia Company in the old Bow Church, and his 
discourse was published with the title of “ Virginia’s God be 
thanked ;” and on the 3d of July, was elected Rector of the 
projected college at Henrico, near Richmond, Virginia, for the 
conversion of the infidels, and also pastor of the tenants of the 
college lands. 

A few days after he preached in Bow Church, a ship arrived 
in the Thames, with a tale of horror which spread like wild- 
fire through the streets of London; the listening to which 
made the “ hair of the flesh to stand up,” and froze the hearts 
of those who had been devising good things for Virginia. It 
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was announced that nearly half of the inhabitants of Virginia 
had been suddenly attacked and killed by the savages. 

The destruction of the inhabitants at Henrico on the 22d of 
March, 1622, and the charter of the Virginia Company in 
June, 1624, having been declared null and void by the Chief 
Justice of England, Copland’s plans for the education of 
Indian children in Virginia were frustrated. 

He determined however to migrate to Bermudas, where he 


had been told 
“ The isle is full of voices, 
Sounds, and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not.” 

By the London proprietors he and Rev. Bellingham Morgan 
were appointed ministers, and on March 21, 1625-6 to the 
Governor of Bermudas they wrote: “ We have likewise pro- 
vided and sent by this ship, two ministers, namely Mr. Cope- 
land, and Mr. Morgan, and we pray you, see them settled in 
such tribes, which are unprovided. We have agreed with Mr. 
Copeland, to receive his salary here, in money being 100 marks, 
per annum.” The Governor was also informed that Mr. Cop- 
land desired that there may be “a free school erected for the 
bringing up of youth in literature and good learning,” and the 
letter adds: ‘‘ We pray you to be a furtherer of Mr. Copeland 
in that he hath a great desire that the youth may be catechized 
in the grounds of religion, which is so good a work we do very 
well approve of.” 

Before the 20th of November, 1626, he had reached Bermu- 
das, and on that day, as a member of the Governor’s Council, 
he moved that a free school be erected. 

At a later period a Governor, “a doubting Thomas” as to 
free schools, wrote to London that Mr. Copland “ having pur- 
chased land here, he hath builded thereupon, and will not 
remove to any part of the world from thence. He hath a pro- 
ject, to erect a free school here, and train up children to be 
preachers, to send abroad, to convert the Indians, and for that 
purpose, hath written to Scotland for one or two able scholars 
to instruct them in philosophy and divinity, and so to make 
them preachers, but where these children are, I yet know not, 
for we have but few, and peradventure their parents having 
educated them, will not send them, amongst the savages, to 
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turn them to the faith, who will understand them as well as the 
wolf did St. Francis when he turned them into civility, but Sir, 
these Scottish scholars desire to know their maintenance 
before they will undertake the journey, and I commend them 
for it. And to deal plainly and truly, I do desire not to have 
any more of the nation amongst us, but wili prevent it while I 
can, [when] I know England abounds in learned men.” 

When Governor Berkeley of Virginia thanked God they had 
no free schools, he expressed the views of Governor Wood, 
who wrote: “ Mr. Copeland thinks the Company will give all 
their common land to build a free school. I wish we had 
ministers contented to preach the Gospel, and let this Free 
School alone until we are free from debt. These works of 
ostentation and supererogation make great show and noise 
abroad. I assure you if men could transport themselves as 
they desire, it would leave but few to be taught and brought 
up in a free school in this place.” Abbott, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, died in August, 1633, and the next month, Laud 
was raised to his place, and his unhappy influence was felt in 
the distant isles of the sea) The Governor of Bermudas 
wrote in 1684 to William Ames, the great scholar and divine, 
associated with Hugh Peters at Rotterdam, inviting him to 
settle there, not having then heard, how in the preceding 
November, he had breathed his last breath, upon the bosom of 
his fiery colleague, who soon after became the pastor at Salem, 
then a fighting Chaplain under Fairfax and Cromwell, and 
after the accession of Charles the Second, was executed. His 
letter contained the following :— 

“As there is a supposition that you intend to come for 
New England, and Mr. Peters, .-. . . let me desire you to 
leave that resolution and come to the Burmoodaes, where 
you are most entirely beloved and reverenced. We have 
but two ministers, both Scotish men, the one is called Georg. 
Stirk, who is very learned, but I fear not long lived. He 
hath all your works that are extant. .... The other, Mr. 
Patricke Coapland, who hath traveled long, twice to the East 
Indies, and now settled himself here, having purchased five 
shares of land on which he hath builded and disbursed £1,000 
sterling... .. We are also far more secure from the hia- 
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rarchicall jurisdiction than New England is, for noe great prel- 
ate will leave his pontifical palace to take his journey to live 
upon a barren rock. And all our islands are not worth a bish- 
opricke, and there are many men of great wealth and estates, and 
almost whole congregations gone with their pastors where they 
build towns and call them according to those from whence they 
come, as Boston, Yarmouth, &c. Ours is a most holsome air, 
that suiteth every creature in these islands; theires is a cold cli- 
mate full of severitie . . . . when they have well settled them- 
selves they must be brought under the Archbishop of Canter- 
burie, and have a suffragan sent to reduce them into the fould 
of their old shepheards; for the King will not be quit of his 
subjects wheresoever they live under his laws and obedience. 
All this discourse I relate to divert you from any thoughts to 
seek liberty that way.” 

The letter concludes with an offering of a “ parcel of pota- 
toes for Mrs. Ames.”* 

The next year Hugh Peters, A.M., of Cambridge College, 
left Rotterdam, and came to Salem, Massachusetts, and about 
the same time, there arrived at Bermudas, a man “ most emi- 
nent,” John Oxenbridge, who had been dismissed the year be- 
fore, from his tutorship in Magdalene College, Oxford, on 
account of Puritanism. His wife, whose maiden name was 
Jane Butler, was as zealous as he, and during the seven years 
he remained, his influence upon the other ministers was very 
great. 

In 1642, both Peters and Oxenbridge returned to England 
and were active against the royalist party. Shortly before the 
death of Peters, he said to a friend who attended his execution, 
“ Return straightway to New England, and trust God there.” 
Oxenbridge, who during the Cromwellian period had been 
Fellow of Eton College, in 1662, was silenced for non-con- 
formity, and after spending some years in Surinam and the 


* On the 11th of May, 1637, the widow of the great divine, Joane Ames, of 
Yarmouth, aged fifty, expressed her desire to pass for New England, with her 
three children, Ruth, aged eighteen, William and John. William became a stu- 
dent at Harvard, and his mother lived and died at Cambridge. He graduated in 
1645, and after a few years was settled in England. In 1651 he preached in 
St. Paul's Cathedral, before the Mayor and Aldermen of London. He died A. D. 
1689. 
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West Indies, in 1670 became the pastor of the first church in 
Boston, and in 1674 died in that city, “ trusting God.” 

While Oxenbridge was preaching ii Bermudas, his col- 
league, whom he termed “Father Copland,” wrote an inter- 
esting letter dated December 4, 1639, to Governor Winthrop 
of Boston, who had sent twelve New England Indians to be 
trained, who had been left, however, at another island, in 
which he states: “If they land safely here, I would have had 
a care of them to have disposed them to such honest men as 
should have trained them up in the principles of religion, and 
so, when they had been fit for your plantations, have returned 
them again, to have done God some service, in being instru- 
ments to do some good upon their countrymen.” 

He continues with a narration of the method of the Jesuits 
and Dutch in the East Indies in teaching the native children 
their language, and the traders’ children the Malaya dialect, 
both in the same school together, and then remarks: “TI have 
now in my study a Popish catechism imprinted in Naugasack, 
in the Italian letter and Japan tongue. With this practice of 
the Jesuits in perverting, and of the Dutch in converting Indi- 
dians, I acquainted the Earl of Southampton, and the Gov- 
ernor of the Virginia Company, Sir Edwin Sandys, and the 
Council of Virginia, who liked well of it, and gave order to 
Sir Francis Wyatt, their then Governor in Virginia, to follow 
this practice, but in a better manner... . . If it be followed 
by your preachers and schoolmasters, through God’s blessings 
upon their labors, I doubt not many of your heathen may be 
gained to the Christian faith I have sent you a small 
poesie of our Preacher’s whom the Lord hath taken to himself. 
He hath left behind him a hopeful son of his own name, who 
is reasonable well entered in the Latin tongue. If there be 
any good school and schoolmaster with you, I wish with all 
my heart that he might have his education with you rather 
than in old England If you send us any more of your 
captive Indians, I will see them: disposed of here to honest 
men; or if you send me a couple, a boy and a girl for myself, 
I will pay for their passage, so they be hopeful.” 

Before Oxenbridge returned to England, Nathaniel White, 
who had been a minister at Knightsbridge, near Westminster, 
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and William Goulding, a young man, advocated his sentiments 
in the parishes of Bermudas, aud taught his catechism called 
“ Milk for Babes.” 

Richard Norwood, an old resident, eminent as surveyor and 
school teacher, opposed to the innovations of Laud, and a 
Presbyterian in sympathy, refused to attend these catechisings 
and sent a complaint to William Pryme, the celebrated mem- 
ber of Parliament, which was printed. 

In Paget’s parish, on the afternoon of the 31st of January, 
1643-4, White, Goulding, and Copland, standing together in the 
body of the church, did publicly renounce their ministry in the 
Church of England, and then formed an Independent Church, 
which, on the 15th of the following May, elected White as 
Pastor, Goulding as Elder, and Copland as Deacon. Beach, an 
aged schoolmaster, describes the religious condition of the 
island, at this time, in these words: “The next thing was, a 
day in a week, at noon, for two hours space, to catechise youth 
and children, when a simple catechism, set out by one Mr. 
Oxenbridge, son to Dr. Oxenbridge of London, who, with his 
wife especially, was the first ground-work of this faction; who 
in time, before it came to any perfection, departed from us, but 
left the cursed seed or fruit of their faction behind them. 
They being gone, this Mr. White, as chief, takes in hand to 
accomplish this business, which with another as forward, but 
better seen in it themselves, one Mr. Golding, a young man, but 
well learned in schismatical science, if not worse, joins together, 
labours with, and overcomes an ancient man, Mr. Copeland by 
name, and then, on all hands, with unanimous consent, join 
their forces for erecting and establishing this their church, and 
then instead of catechizing youth, they would catechize ancient 
people, young and old of both sexes.” The next year a peti- 
tion was read in the House of Commons from the Independents 
of Bermudas, which declared that the Divine Providence had 
led them to a remote isle, being fugitives, on account of their 
non-conformity and the persecution of the Episcopal party, 
and asked that they might be permitted to worship without 
molestation in their own way, pledging themselves “ to be sub- 
ject in their lives and estates to every civil power for con- 
science sake.” 
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The prayer of the petitioners was granted, and on October 7, 
1645, it was ordered, “that the inhabitants of the Somer 
Islands, and such others as shall join themselves unto them, 
shall, without any molestation or trouble, have aud enjoy the 
liberty of their consciences in matter of God’s worship, as well 
as in those parts of America, where they are now planted, as in 
all other parts of America, where hereafter they may be 
planted.” 

The Earl of Warwick, as Admiral of the English Planta- 
tions, with Sir Henry Vane, and others of the Committee on 
Plantations, on the 3d of November, did issue a command to 
all Governors and other officers, “to suffer them quietly, 
peaceably and freely to worship God,” and if they should 
“ think fit to remove or transplant themselves to any other parts 
of America to afford them all necessary help as they will 
answer the contrary and the high contempt of the power and 
authority of Parliament.” 

The Royalists of London who were members of the Ber- 
mudas Company, were displeased with the action of Parliament, 
and appointed a new Governor who was a royalist. Although 
a majority of the Councillors were Independents, Burgesses 
were elected who spurned the ordinance of 1645, and enacted 
that no Independent minister should preach or hold civil office. 

Captain Sayle and others in sympathy with the Independ- 
ents, now sent out vessels to discover some isle to which they 
could retreat. William Reyner, the Sheriff of Bermudas, an 
old resident, and an Independent, writes to Governor Winthrop 
of Massachusetts, on the 31st of March, 1646, that they had 
sent two vessels to the Bahamas, to discover some place where 
they could be free from “the Bermudian imbitterment,” and 
that one of these had never been heard from, and that the 
other returned the summer before without finding a desirable 
retreat. 

In the fall of 1646, Captain Sayle and the minister Gould- 
ing were in Boston, on their way to England, to present the 
grievances of the Independents to Parliament, and the Ber- 
mudas proprietors. During their absence the venerable Cop-' 
land, now nearly eighty years of age, was charged with using 
“deluding words in his sermon or exposition, to some people 
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which gathered to the mill on Sunday, the 25th of July, 
1647, which tended to the dishonour of God, and the dispar- 
agement of Governor and Council.” The Council Record 
says: “In tender regard to the weakness and age of the said 
Mr. Coapland, and in regard of his long continued services in 
these islands, it is ordered that the said Mr. Coapland be con- 
fined a prisoner to his own house.” 

During his confinement, like Paul the Apostle he wrote 
letters to his friends. He sends one “To the right worshipful 
Mr. Winthrop, Governor of Boston, and of the precincts belong- 
ing thereunto,” which was dated “From George’s Prison, 
Christ’s School, this last of the 7th mo., 1647.” 

In this he alludes to the death of Winthrop’s wife and his 
own: “I could condole with you for your losse, and my 
owne,* but that I am not willing to renew your grief and my 
owne.” He also writes of the Church: “Calling to mind what 
some years ago you wrote to myself, to stir me up, to set upon 
the way of God in this island, it pleased the Lord that in the 
government of Capt. Sayle, Mr. White, Mr. Golding and my- 
self being solicited by our then Governor to bestow a lecture 
upon the island on the week-day because we could not accom- 
modate all by preaching on the Lord’s day. Entering upon 
consideration of Capt. Sale’s motion we yielded to his request 
upon condition, he would give way to us, to hold out to the 
people the way of the churches in the New Testament, which 
he willingly yielded unto, though as yet he is not a member 
(his wife being): since which time we have met with much 
opposition, both in the government of Capt. Foster, and also 
since our present Governor, Capt. Tho’s Turnor, his being sent 
to us, from our Company.” 

Governor Sayle while in London succeeded in forming a 
company for the settling of one of the Bahamas Islands, and 
obtained a patent from Parliament allowing to each settler 
entire liberty of conscience in matters of worship. He sailed 
from England in a ship provided with supplies and a few 

* Copland had a daughter living in 1634 as this sentence from a letter of Gov- 
ernor Roger Wood shows: “ Mr. Coapland would have sent unto Aberdeinne for 


a Scotesman to have beene a schoolmaster, but I verily think his project is to 
have such a one to marry a daughter hee hath, and at his death to conferre his 


estate upon him.” 
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colonists, and reached Bermudas in October, 1647, to find that 
Pastor White and others were not comfortable. His wife 
Margery was presented to the Grand Jury the month of his 
arrival for not attending the services of the parish church. 
During his stay he plead before the authorities who were 
now Presbyterian, for toleration to the Independents, stating 
“that in the city of London, the Episcopal ministers did preach, 
the Presbyterians did preach, and the Independents did teach, 
and where the Presbyterians taught he could never find above 
a half-score people.”* 

In a short period Sayle, taking on board of his ship the aged 
Copland, and about seventy others connected with the Inde- 
pendent Church, sailed for the Bahamas group. A passenger 
who had come over in the ship from London, named Butler, con- 
tended, after they embarked, that by the charter, each man 
could serve God in his own way, and his way was by playing 
the viol. In this freak he was sustained by some foolish ones, 
and there was a division, after landing upon one of the Bahamas. 
Syle, with Copland and the sober portion of the colonists, left 
their demonstrative neighbors, to seek another refuge, and were 
wrecked on Eleuthera. While their lives were spared, they 
lost their supplies and were obliged to subsist upon the birds 
of the air, the fruits of the earth, and the fish of the sea, until 
Capt. Sayle built a small vessel out of the timbers of the wreck 
and obtained assistance from friends in Bermudas and Virginia. 

While in Virginia he urged upon the Puritans of Nansemond 
that they should remove from the persecution of Governor 
Berkeley, and their pastor Thomas Harrison who in later years 
was the Chaplain of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
preached a funeral sermon in Christ Church, Dublin, upon the 
death of Oliver Cromwell, visited Boston, in October, 1648, 
and consulted with the pastors of the vicinity as to the expe- 
diency of his flock migrating to Eleuthera. The proposal was 
not approved of, and after this the Virginians moved to the 
shores of the Chesapeake Bay, where the capitol of Maryland 
now stands, and the next year secured the passage of an “ Act 
concerning religion” which has become celebrated in history. 


* Bancroft in Hist. U. S., Cent. edition, vol. i, page 509, erroneously supposes 
that Sayle was a Presbyterian. 
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Pastor White, who had been charged with treason, “ appealed 
to Cesar,” and requested permission of the Bermudas Council 
to go to England to answer the accusation, which was reluc- 
tantly granted. His case was examined by the Bermuda Com- 
pany on the 27th of June, 1648, and he was fully acquitted. 
In 1646, Prynne published at London “ A Fresh Discovery of 
some Prodigious New Wandering Blazing Stars and Firebrands 
styling themselves New Lights.” To this, while in England, 
White replied in a work of one hundred and seventy pages, 
the title page to which, after the bad taste of the age, was a 
libellum, a little book in itself. 


It reads 
“Truth gloriously appearing 
from under 
The sad and sable Cloud of Obloquie 
or 
A Vindication 

of the Practice of the Church of Christ in the Summer Islands, in an apologetical 
Answer unto some Letters and Papers lately sent from the Summer Islands by 
Richard Beake and W. Norwood, lately published by Master Pryn~e in his First 
Discovery of some prodigious New Wandering, Blazing-Stars, wherein the truth 
and that Church are much reproached, also a discovery of the Aforesaid Mr. 
Prynne his Fidelity, Credulity, Temerity, Want of Brotherly Charity, in receiving, 
believing, glossing, and publishing them. As also his Partiality, Fallacy (if not 
Falsity) in manageing and inhansing them: and last of al! his malignity, in exas- 
perating the high and honorable court of Parliament against them, before they 
have been heard speak for themselves, upon the naked report of Sons of Belial, 
and enemies capital, Thorow both of which do run (as is hoped) good satisfaction 
as concerning the model of that Church-way at this time much controverted, 
touching the way of worship, very commonly misunderstood, very falsely inter- 
preted, but very truly called Independent.” 

“Licensed and printed according to order, Published not for offence, but De- 
fence, by Nath. White, Bachelor of Divinity, and Pastor of the Church of Christ, 
at Summers Islands.” 


William Goulding, who had returned from England, on 
August the 27th, made a will, in which he speaks of himself as 
a “ minister of God’s word, and of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
being at this time sick and weak in body through a long and 
wasting sickness,” 

On the 30th of January, 1648-9, Charles the First was 
beheaded, but it was several months before the intelligence 
reached Bermudas, and the royalists were indignant and vin- 
dictive. They said on July 5, 1649, to the Governor and 
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Council: “ We upon sufficient grounds, reports and circum- 
stances are convinced that our Royal Sovereign, Charles the 
First is slain, which horrid act we detest, and unwilling to have 
our conscience stained with the breach of the oath to our God, 
and to avoid falling into a premunire, acknowledge the high 
born Charles, Prince of Wales to be the undoubted heir appar- 
ent.” 

On the 21st of August the Council withdrew all protection 
from those who did not conform to the ecclesiastical laws of 
England, and the next month Nathaniel White was impeached 
as a enemy to the King and country. The Independents 
remaining in Bermudas now began to make preparations to 
go to Eleuthera. 

The first winter of the exiles on the wild isle of the sea was 
one of suffering. When Governor Winthrop and others in 
Boston heard of their distress, a collection was taken up for 
their relief, among the churches of that vicinity, amounting to 
about £800 sterling. Supplies were purchased and placed in 
a small, hired vessel in charge of James Pen and Abraham 
Palmure. They sailed from Boston on the 13th of 38d mo. 
O. S. (June) 1650, and reached Eleuthera on the 17th of the 
next month. 

Scottow, the aged Boston merchant, in his “ Narrative of the 
Massachusetts Colony,” quaintly alludes to the aid of the New 
England Puritans to their suffering brethren. He writes: 
“They served God in houses of the first edition, without large 
chambers, sealed with cedars, and painted with vermillion, a 
company of plain, pious, humble and open hearted Christians 
called Puritans. 

“When news was brought hither that the Church at Bermu- 
das was banished thence, into a desolate island and full of straits, 
forthwith they sent a vessel of good burthen to them fully 
laden with provisions of all sorts, each striving who would be 
forwardest in so good a work, which supply came unto them, 
when as all the meat in their barrels, and oil in their cruise was 
spent and it was brought on the Lord’s day, as their faithful 
pastor had finished his exhortation from Psalm 28, To trust 
upon the Lord Jehovah, their Shepherd who would not suffer 
his flock to want.” 
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A committee of three was appointed to express the apprecia- 
tion of the sympathy of the Massachusetts churches, and they 
gave in return, for the benefit of Harvard College then in its 
infancy, ten tons of Braziletto wood, “to avoid that foul sin of 
ingratitude so abhorred of God, so hateful to man.” The ves- 
sel arrived in Boston on the 6th day of 6th month, bringing 
among others the daughter of the deceased minister George 
Stirk, to visit her brother George who had been a student of 
Harvard; a son of Nathaniel White, the Pastor of the Church, 
and Mr. Stephen Painter, a zealous layman, one of the original 
members of the Independent Church of Bermudas, who had 
been sent to England at the same time as Pastor White, on an 
accusation of high treason, and was acquitted. 

James Seymour, who died at the age of ten years in 1650, 
and to whose mahogany monument allusion has been made, 
was probably the son of Florentio Seymour, a friend and execu- 
tor of Pastor William Goulding. 

The aged Copland passed to the “better land” before the 
year 1655, and probably at Eleuthera, his spirit departed. 

Upon the 4th of October, 1652, a ship left the Bermudas 
with letters of recall for the pastor Nathaniel White. The 
time when he left Eleuthera has not been ascertained. A 
letter from the London proprietors, dated Sept. 21, 1674 
addressed to the Governor of Bermudas, has the following: 
‘Whereas we formerly ordered that Mrs. White, the widow of 
Mr. Nathaniel White should enjoy the Gleabe during her life 
time, and we being since certified of her death, do order,” etc. 
Ata meeting of the English Council of State, on the 23d of 
December, 1656, the case of about sixty persons on Eleuthera 
Island, who had suffered much hardship, was considered, and 
the following March the ship John brought from there to 
Bermudas Captain Sayle, his wife and three children, and 
thirteen other passengers. 

For several years some of the Independents remained at 
Eleuthera, and in the summer of 1668, being in great distress, 
their Bermudas friends sent to them a vessel of supplies. 

Residence at the Bermudas was no longer unpleasant, as the 
non-conformists had increased after the severe acts of Charles 
the Second. 
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The Rev. Sampson Bond, once active for the King, came 
from England in 1663, began to teach that the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer was a Mass Book, and that the words used by a 
god-father and god-mother in the order for infant baptism were 
blasphemy. A Rev. Henry Vaughan, who had succeeded to 
the parish of his father who had graduated at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, also sympathized with ncon-conformists. Anderson in 
his history uf the Colonial Church quotes the following from a 
letter of the Governor of Bermudas: “I received a letter 
directed to ye first Clergyman in Bermudas ; by ye seal I sup- 
pose it came from my Lord Rishop of London. None would 
receive it, except old Wm. Righton, formerly a preacher 
here, now turned lawyer, a tayler by trade, and a long time 
servt. to Hugh Peters. Hee would have open’d it, saying 
it belong’d only to him, but I would not permit him. 

“Our Parish when Mr. Vaughan returned from England, did 
expect hee should have read ye Common Prayer, and adminis- 
tered ye Sacrament of ye Lord’s Supper ;—few in ye Island 
know what it is, more than by relating of aged people who 
formerly liv’d in England, and not to have flung off his cononi- 
cal gown, and after a chapter read by a silly clerk, and a 
Psalm sung so irreverently, to step into ye Pulpit.” 

On the 26th of July, 1669, a commission was issued to Wil- 
liam Sayle, the founder of Eleuthera, as Governor of Carolina. 

In the Constitution prepared for this new colony by the cele- 
brated philosopher John Locke, it was provided “That any 
seven or more persons agreeing in any religion shall constitute 
a church or profession, to which they shall give some name to 
distinguish it from others.” 

Upon the 26th of February, the ship Caroline which had 
come from England with colonists, sailed from Bermudas with 
Governor William Sayle, who was to preside over the new 
colony north of Florida, upon the Atlantic coast. After 
several days the vessels reached the vicinity of Beaufort, and 
from there sailed up the Ashley River and three ship loads of 
colonists landed on the first high land, and formed the nucleus 
of the commonwealth of South Carolina. 

Governor Sayle after a few months was taken sick and died, 
but the principle of a free church, under no State control, for 
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which he so earnestly contended, has lived, and the voice he 
raised, has found an “ Echo beyond the Mexique Bay.” 
Andrew Marvell, just before he became Assistant Latin 
Secretary of State under John Milton, had been tutor of a lad 
in whom Cromwell was interested. In a letter to the Protec- 
tor, he writes relative to his pupil, that he had taken care “to 
examine him several times in the presence of Mr. Oxenbridge.” 
No doubt Marvell’s conversations with Oxenbridge led to the 
composition of his poem on Bermudas containing the oft-quoted 
lines : 
“ What shall we do but sing his praise 
That led us through the watery maze, 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 
And yet far kinder than our own? 
Where he the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs, 
He lands us on a grassy stage, 
Safe from the storm, and prelate’s rage. 


x * * ” 7” 


He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast 
And in these rocks, for us, did frame 
A temple, where to sound his name.” 
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Articte III—MAZZINI AND THE ITALIAN REVOLU- 
TION. 


MAZZINI, GARIBALDI, AND CAvouR:—Here are three men, 
who, together, succeeded in creating the new Italy. Each did 
his part; Cavour contributed his statesmanship, Garibaldi his 
generalship, and Mazzini— what he contributed to the work, 
it is our object, in the present Article, to state. 

Mazzini cannot be described in a word. Cavour was plainly 
a statesman. As for Garibaldi, we know what he was (and 
is, for that matter), when we know that he was a fighter and 
wore a red shirt. But Mazzini needs taking to pieces to 
see what he is, and then the chances are decidedly against 
our being able to put him together again. Nevertheless, our 
examination will have been worth while. There is more of 
modern Italian history in his life-than there is in Cavour’s 
and Garibaldi’s put together. They rather represent the period 
of finishing touches; Mazzini’s life gives us something of the 
whole story, — the early strugglings in the darkt, he pains, 
perplexities, mistakes, and causes of failure, and at last of the 
causes of success. Indeed, it is not venturing too much to 
say, that one can hardly better understand late Italian history, 
or the main features of present Italian politics, than by follow- 
ing Mazzini in his career. 

One thing at the outset is due to him. His two-fold action 
in dissociating himself from the events which finally revolu- 
tionized Italy and, at the same time, in making himself, by his 
foreign intermeddling, conspicuously obnoxious to the govern- 
ments of Europe, has given him a false reputation. It has 
had the effect of characterizing him, to the minds of a good 
many people, as a general political conspirator rather than as 
an Italian revolutionist. He hardly deserves so bad a name, 
however. The extent and seriousness of his plotting have 
probably both been exaggerated. At all events, his machina- 
tions never produced any visible results. They were, in fact, 
only an incident in his career. The real thread of his life was 
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Italian politics. To the political reformation of his country 
he formally dedicated himself while he was still very young. 
In that cause he endured life-long exile, want, and loneliness. 
Even the political theory which he built up later in his life 
and which seemed almost to change him from an Italian into 
a cosmopolite, was the outgrowth only of his mental agitation 
over the affairs of Italy, and was a theory which he did not 
seek, with any steadfastness of purpose, to apply elsewhere 
than in Italy. It is, therefore, as a thinker and actor in the 
politics of that country that he should be chiefly judged. 

The civil condition of the Italians when Mazzini appeared 
upon the field was one of extreme distress. After having had 
a taste of free government, they had been again reduced to the 
condition, almost, of serfs. A desire for civil freedom had 
begun to stir as far back as 1750. What aroused the feeling it 
would be hard to say. Perhaps the compositions of Alfieri 
and of the other poets and writers of independent mind had 
awakened it. At all events, they fostered it. It slowly grew. 
By and by the murmur crept up to the ears of the sovereigns 
and whispered the desire for gentler government. Whether 
from fear, or a readiness to gratify the rather modest wishes of 
their subjects, the rulers showed themselves more or less com- 
plaisant, and slight reforms passed quietly down, from time to 
time, from the palace to the people. Thus, almost insensibly, 
the governments were becoming better. In the midst of this 
process of gradual reform, the French Revolution broke out. 
Its effect on the Italians was like opening the eyes of those 
born blind. They had always supposed themselves living in a 
normal political state. They were now apprised that they had 
been existing wholly abnormally, that the natural and true con- 
dition of man was that in which there were no rulers but the 
people. In short, the revolution was a great educator ; and the 
Italians learned from it the extent of the question of political 
reform. Then followed the occupation of Italy by the French. 
As the revolution had given their ideas scope, this event, 
in turn, gave them form and point. Bringing the people 
together under one political system, it gave a great impetus to 
the sentiment of Italian nationality which the native writers 
had already awakened. Everywhere, too, the invaders talked 
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of Italian independence. They had a selfish object, it is true, 
in doing that,—to incite the Italians to resist the return of 
Austrian and Spanish rule. But their discourse had as much 
effect as if it had been disinterested, and independence became 
a national watchword. In this condition of affairs, with the 
whole country aspiring to free government and independence, 
and with the idea of nationality stirring, came the peace of 
1815. By that peace Austria got a firmer foothold in Italy 
than she had ever had. Lombardy and Venetia, which had 
formerly been the provinces, became an integral part of the 
Empire; and Tuscany and, with hardly an exception, each of 
the smaller duchies, received for rulers members of the impe- 
rial family. Such great power extended the influence of the 
Empire over the management of affairs in the other states, 
Piedmont came under it the more easily by reason of its prox- 
imity, and the Kingdom of Naples through the weak-minded- 
ness of the sovereign. Under these circumstances, the pope, 
whoever he was, and had he ever wished otherwise, would have 
been obliged to conform his policy more or less to that of Aus- 
tria. So, among all the states there was not one which was not 
governed directly or indirectly from Vienna. No sooner was 
Austria installed in this supremacy, than the most repressive 
policy was at once introduced. From an Austrian standpoint, 
indeed, no other policy was practicable. The ideas of the Ital- 
ians had become so enlarged, that no concessions which the 
government at Vienna was willing to make would have satisfied 
their demands. To grant slight privileges would not avail. 
The people would only ask for more. There must come a 
crushing time sooner or later, and the wise way was tc begin 
by crushing. The screws were therefore turned at once and 
the civil torture began. All the improvements introduced by 
the French were swept away, and the old institutions were 
restored. Even the slight reform, which had been obtained 
before the French came, was withdrawn. Education was 
recommitted to the control of the clergy; liberal professors 
were turned away from the universities; private teaching was 
allowed only under express license; the sale of liberal books 
was prohibited ; many newspapers were suppressed ; expression 
of liberal opinion, oral or written, was followed by imprison- 
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ment; detectives were everywhere, eaves-dropping, watching, 
and entrapping; express leave was necessary to pass from one 
town to another; taxes and imposts were laid injuriously to 
property and commerce. All this might not have provoked a 
murmur if it had been done a hundred years before. But now, 
when the Italians were keenly sensitive to every infringement 
of liberty, and were beginning to feel a national pride, the 
effect was galling. 

It was in this state of public affairs and of the public mind, 
that Mazzini turned into the period of his youth. Like most 
of the young Italians of that day who had any public spirit at 
all, he was burning with mingled shame and indignation at the 
debasement of his country. The curtailment of personal 
liberty was with those young men a minor matter. Love of 
country was the predominant theme. Italy—the proud and 
beautiful figure of history—had been degraded and made com- 
mon by foreign tyranny. To raise her, wipe off the smirch and 
clothe her in her former dignity and might—this was the pur- 
pose that held the youthful patriots. Unfortunately, this aim, 
this idea, noble as it was, was still young in Italy, compara- 
tively without backing, as far as it called for action, and forced 
to fight its own way. The existing governments hated and 
hunted it; to them it was bane. The older citizens, too, sensi- 
ble as they were of the political wrong, hesitated to run for 
relief into extreme measures. The native princes mostly con- 
sidered their own private advantage and turned the discontent 
to help themselves to power. Even the Carbonari, the pro- 
fessed society of revolution, had lost its effectiveness in its 
excessive secrecy, attention to details, and personal jealousies, 

To free Italy was an enormous undertaking ; and when Maz- 
zini, at about his twentieth year, had been through the ordi- 
nary career of zealous young patriots—publishing seditious 
editorials, joining the Carbonari and finally being locked up in 
a tower—and seeing nothing come of it, he might naturally 
have become discouraged. But not so. Want of success only 
showed fault in the method. The grand aim was right. The 
great force, patriotism, was not wanting. All that was re- 
quired was a judicious application of this force. As he was 
not disheartened by failure, so neither did he rest with nega- 
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tive criticism. Among all the figures of the mass of down- 
trodden Italians at that time, his is the one which moves in the 
throng and with clenched fist and fierce visage excites to action 
and results. No tradition, no mode of action hitherto in 
vogue, no waiting for an uprising in Paris, bars his path. He 
casts them all aside. Here is ignominy; there beyond is 
honor, self-respect, and a nation; march to it; you are men— 
have brains and arms; if you have failed hitherto, if your 
methods and organizations have been unfruitful, abjure them, 
devise anew, start again, and this time intelligently; but do 
not halt! 

Mazzini led the way. As soon as he was out of prison, he 
founded at Marseilles, in company with a few friends, a new 
secret society (new as to the Carbonari) for revolutionary effort 
—‘ Young Italy.” The scope of this society was the complete 
regeneration of Italy. It was a great advance on any former 
revolutionary prospectus. It built as well as tore down. Pres- 
ent state lines and past sectional history went for nothing. Not 
only were the foreigners, the Bourbons and Hapsburgs, to be 
ousted ; Italy was also to be unified and republicanized. Re- 
erected—a beautiful structure—upon the ruins of the present 
tyrannies, Italy was to lead and point the way, for all Europe, 
to national existence and political freedom. 

The first work of Young Italy was to publish a journal—to 
communicate the political principles and the scheme of action 
of the new brotherhood. Renewed national existence; revolu- 
tionary action, independent of Paris; revolutionary action, 
popular and apart from aristocrats; finally, an Italian republic 
—this was the programme of Young Italy. 

The task of publishing the journal was difficult. It was car- 
ried on in Marseilles. The French government, with spies and 
waiting jails, was on the watch for these enterprises. The print- 
ing was done in a little chamber in a small house on the out- 
skirts of the city. Fear of betrayal and lack of means alike 
prevented the hiring of workmen, and the youthful publishers 
did all the drudgery themselves. One acted as compositor, 
another as pressman, another as porter. The editions were 
smuggled into Italy by all sorts of ingenious contrivances. 
They were usually packed in coarse merchandise bought for 
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the purpose ; the package was consigned to some colleague in 
the interior; he was advised of the shipment, called for the 
goods, and the copies were passed from hand to hand all over 
the country. 

The publication of the paper at once made Mazzini, young 
as he was, an eminent person in Italian politics. The nation 
was politically in a formative state. It was notso long ago that 
the Italians had discovered anything wrong in absolutism at all. 
Now, the vast majority had got so far as simply to feel it a 
burden and to want relief. But how to get relief, what sort of 
relief it was to be, or what was to be the future of the country 
at large—probably most of them had thought little, or noth- 
ing, of all this. Home rule, no doubt, was definitely desired. 
But, beyond that, to the majority everything was rather vague. 
Mazzini was the first to appear before these people and present 
a comprehensive and definite scheme, and he thereby became a 
political leader. His plan of action, too, was popularly received. 
Owing to the prolonged political stagnation, the general public 
was in a mind to take up almost any revolutionary design that 
was new; the young men were enthusiastic over the hot words 
of the revolutionists and at the prospect of action; while the 
boldness of the enterprise, cramming incendiary sheets into the 
country under the very nose of the police, was calculated to 
command admiration. But more than all, the new movement 
represented the great truth of the times—the drift toward 
nationalization, toward the obliteration of the artificial state 
lines and the restoration of united Italy to her place among 
the nations. The advocacy of that idea gave Young Italy real 
power. 

At the end of about two years from the first issue of their 
journal, Mazzini and his friends deemed that the dissemination 
of their views had been carried on long enough, and that the 
time had come for action. The membership of the society was 
now large, and they apprehended that too long a delay in taking 
the field might discourage some people and shake their confi- 
dence in the leaders. A plan was accordingly arranged. A force 
of exiles was to land at Genoa and the garrison, previously won 
over, was to declare for the revolutionists; subsequent action 
would be determined by events. But the plot leaked out. 
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Two gunners disclosed it in a quarrel, arrests followed, confes- 
sions were extracted by torture and many persons were exe- 
cuted. Mazzini, however, nothing daunted by the disastrous 
and bloody end of his first attempt, resolved at once to make a 
second. The expedition was to start this time from Geneva 
and proceed to St. Julien, in Savoy. Its arrival there was to 
be the signal for a general rising all over Piedmont. In per- 
fecting the arrangements for this enterprise, Mazzini experi- 
enced great difficulty. It was very hard to collect money. 
Then word came from the interior that the people there would 
not rise without a professional military man for leader, and 
they suggested the name of Ramorino. Upon an investigation 
into the character of this man, Mazzini became convinced that 
he was not fit to be entrusted with any authority whatever. 
Through fear of creating division, however, he finally acqui- 
esced and called Ramorino to the command. The call was ac- 
cepted. At the same time that general, being in Paris, engaged 
with king Louis, in consideration, as it was afterwards said, of 
the latter’s paying his gambling debts, to betray his trust and 
render the expedition a nullity. So, after breaking numerous 
appointments he finally arrived at Geneva. Meanwhile, the 
different governments, having been informed of the movement, 
had succeeded by their combined threats in inducing the Swiss 
government to endeavor to prevent it. On the day of the start, 
the Polish and German exiles, forming together a large portion 
of the force, were nearly all intercepted by the Swiss soldiers 
and turned back. The expeditionists who did succeed in 
crossing the lake were at once placed under the command of 
Ramorino and he, Mazzini being now a private in the ranks, 
forthwith marched the column for twenty-four hours away from 
St. Julien. Mazzini, worn out with toil, anxiety and exposure, 
fell by the way, unconscious. When he awoke again he was 
back in Switzerland ; the expedition was long ago over. Some 
words were bandied between the leaders, and Young Italy dis- 
appeared from view as an active revolutionary society. 

Mazzini remained in Switzerland several years; then being 
banished from that country, as he had previously been from 
Italy and France, he proceeded to England. There he re- 
mained, corresponding with his disciples in Italy, writing arti- 
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cles for the magazines, working at Foscolo’s uncompleted edition 
of Dante and overhauling the English government for opening 
his letters, until the Milanese insurrection broke out in 1848, 
That he should have refrained all this time, fifteen years, from 
making further revolutionary attempts seems to indicate that 
he had lost confidence in the efficacy of popular insurrection. 
Whether he had or not, that method of revolt appears now, in 
the light of history, to have been impracticable,—seized upon 
in youthful impetuosity rather than adopted in calm judgment. 
There was an Austrian army of 80,000 men in Italy ready to 
march into any revolted state; and every sovereign in the 
country was only too ready to call itin. It was quite certain 
that any first local success would be lopped off at half-growth. 
The only case in which the army would have been unable to 
crush insurrection was that in which the whole country should 
have been in commotion. But that appears to have been 
quite an impossible case. Political affairs were not in the 
same condition in each state, and unanimity of action over the 
whole territory, still less simultaneity, was not to be looked 
for; nor was there any center of political authority for the 
Italians as a body—such as Paris has been to France—where a 
revolution meant revolation for the whole country. Besides, 
suspicion of revolt was so rife, and surveillance so strict, that it 
was impossible to get control even of such capital cities as there 
were. In short, none of the conditions of successful popular rev- 
olution seem to have existed in the ill-fated country. When 
deliverance finally came, it was through the codperation of 
Louis Napoleon at the head of a great French army with the 
very king of Sardinia; the people had very little to say. The 
wrong of Italy was deep-grown and it took mighty agencies to 
root it out. That Mazzini should not have seen or understood 
beforehand the obstacles in the way of success, is no doubt dis- 
creditable both to his foresight and to his practical wisdom. 
Nevertheless his madness had a certain method. He had faith 
in the might of a populace possessed of a great idea. But he 
had to learn that inspiration alone, without a large, concentrated 
and organized brute force, could not prevail. 

A transaction occurred in 1844, during this period, which, 
whether it really exposes Mazzini to criticism or not, at least 
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reveals the species of his patriotism very clearly. Two young 
brothers, Venetians, named Bandiera, and both holding com- 
missions in the Austrian navy, having seen copies of “ Young 
Italy,” and becoming inspired by the sentiment of Mazzini’s 
writings, resolved upon making an attempt in behalf of their 
country. They informed Mazzini, addressing him as they 
would a father, of their design, and telling him how he had 
been the means of inspiring them. He wrote a discouraging 
reply, pointing out the futility of a mere local effort. At the 
same time and in the same spirit he caused to be withheld from 
them some popular funds which were at his command. They 
wrote to him again, saying that they were convinced that their 
attempt would only end in failure and death, but that they 
rejoiced in having an opportunity to give up their lives for 
Italy, and should go on; they only regretted that their sense of 
the country’s wrong had made their lives so unhappy, that the 
sacrifice of them would not be a very costly offering after all. 
They landed near Cosenza at the head of twenty men, aroused the 
country, were drawn into an ambush, captured and executed. 
From first to last, it does not appear that Mazzini had the least 
thought of joining the enterprise. It was not for him to throw 
away his life when no good could come of it. He evidently 
was not of the class of patriots to which the Bandiera brothers 
belonged. But, more than that, a very noble man, the senior of 
two young fellows who told him they were going to lose their 
lives out of devotion to ideas which he had put into their minds, 
would have been impelled by his generosity, when he could not 
keep the young men back, to have gone and met his death with 
them. Yet it seems never to have occurred to Mazzini that 
there was a more noble course than that of sitting safely in 
London and letting his children in political faith go without 
him to martyrdom. 

During all this period of Mazzini’s retirement in England he 
retained his eminence in Italian politics. Though his actual 
attempts in the field had failed, the ideas which he had enun- 
ciated about the future of Italy were strong ideas, and they fell 
on fertile soil. Although he was absent, they grew and throve. 
The national seatiment deepened and republicanism spread ; 
and the man who had infused the new thought remained 
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among the Italians, as he had first appeared among them, a 
man of power. 

But the advance in thought made by the nation was not 
comparable with the change meanwhile going on in Mazzini’s 
mind. It was at this time of his life that he placed his 
advocacy of political reformation upon a religious basis. Of 
course it proved to be an exclusive basis. It supported 
every part of his scheme for the liberation of Italy, and with 
its coming, the old props of his position, the practical argu- 
ments, timbers perfectly sound, dropped away, and his whole 
plan came to rest on air. Expulsion of the foreign tyrant 
by popular force, unification of the country, and a democratic 
government—their only reason was a command of God. By 
what ratiocination did he get to that point? and why did the 
revolutionist forsake, as an authority in politics, expediency, 
and run to religion? It is almost distressing to give the 
answer. For it will doubtless lessen respect for a man who 
was earnest and right-hearted. But it is inconceivable how 
a man of the least power of logical thought, or possessing the 
least good judgment, could have got himself into Mazzini’s new 
point of view. True, he looked farther than most men, but it 
was far off into the sky. He became a poet in politics. Hu- 
manity and its progress became his theme. He thought he saw 
in history and nature a revelation from above, that man was 
destined to progress; and he seems to have believed that the 
only conditions necessary for that progress were the national 
existence of peoples and democratic government. A republic 
and national independence became his creed. They were the 
divine law. Moreover, it was every man’s mission to see that 
they prevailed over the face of the whole earth. There could 
be no temporizing,—the change was bidden of God, and com- 
promise, modification according to opportunity, gradual im- 
provement, anything that stopped short of the immediate, total 
realization of the whole command, was intolerable. Limited 
monarchy, however beneficent and however well adapted to the 
actual condition of a people, had no place with him. But how 
was he led into this speculation? He wanted an authority for 
reform. The cause of liberalism had been disgraced by the 
horrors of the French revolution. It had a taint upon it. 
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Tyranny and repression, on the other hand, were sequestered 
in the bosom of the Church. Let religion, now, and God, stand 
over reform too, and right would be done and a right cause 
sanctified. In some such way the theory appears to have been 
adopted, which raised politics up into the skies, and made 
every form of government, but a democracy, wrong. So false 
and foolish a philosophy could not but have its bad effect on 
him who should worship it. 

The exciting events of 1848 now came on. Mazzini soon 
gave evidence of the fundamental change of mind he had 
undergone. In Italy, the Milanese insurrection broke out on 
the 18th of March. It was wholly popular in its inception, and 
on hearing the facts Mazzini hastily departed for the scene of 
action, hoping all things. Before he arrived, however, the 
movement had passed under a monarchial management. For 
five days the people of Milan had fought the garrison from 
barricades and windows, and at the end of the fifth day had 
driven the Austrians from the city. The triumph was popular, 
as the outburst had been. The leading spirits of the fray had 
been young republicans. There was no doubt, so far, of the 
democratic character of the movement. Now, however, the 
change began. In the first place, as in all the Italian revolts, 
when the fighting was over, the real revolutionists, the young, 
daring and democratic, disappeared from the leadership and 
were replaced by a provisional government of supposed sages— 
worldly-wise, cautious and conservative men. In the second 
place, the Sardinian king, Charles Albert, suddenly allied him- 
self with the Milanese against the Austrians. The news of the 
revolt had traveled over to Turin while thé fighting was still 
going on and the issue was still doubtful. Its arrival produced 
the greatest excitement. The people in Sardinia had only just 
obtained their constitution. They took it surlily and were not 
half satisfied with what they had got. T’ y insisted now that 
the king hasten to the succor of the Milanese. He held back. 
But as he did so, from every quarter of his kingdom advices 
poured in upon him that the people were determined, if the 
king did not take the field, to take it themselves at once. Fur- 
thermore, he was apprised that the example of the Lombards 
was gradually working his own people up to the point of insur- 
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rection and that his very crown was in danger if he did not 
speedily give a vent to the popular disquiet. Alarmed by 
these reports and swayed by the advice of his counselors, the 
king at length, in the night of the 22d, signed the proclamation 
of war against Austria. The army was immediately set in 
motion. The provisional government at Milan accepted the 
Sardinian protection. On the 26th the army entered the city. 
Meanwhile, the declaration of war had electrified the Italians 
and volunteer bodies were now arriving from the whole penin- 
sula in rapid succession and presenting themselves to the 
provisional government for service. Here came the deciding 
point in the character of the war. Charles Albert had gone 
into the contest simply because he was afraid of losing his 
crown at the hands of his people, if he stayed out of it. Now 
that he was in it, his main feeiing was still a nervous fear of 
dethronement at democratic hands. Nothing could be more 
unwelcome to him, therefore, than the sudden irruption on the 
scene of these large numbers of popular volunteers. To arm 
them and bring them into his camp was the last thing he had 
any notion of doing. He made known his wishes to the pro- 
visional government. That body, constituted as it was, was 
ready enough timidly and subserviently to gratify them. The 
volunteers, upon their arrival, were, some of them, not employed 
at all by the government and others were sent to unimportant 
posts, half armed and equipped; with none of them was any- 
thing done which, by any possibility, could raise them into 
military formidableness. All this was managed plausibly by 
the government, under assurances to the people of the suffi- 
ciency of the royal army for the needs of the war. The king’s 
attitude—the real cause of his declaring war and of the failure 
to arm and use the volunteers—was not suspected. 

It was in this posture of affairs that Mazzini arrived. No 
doubt it was a great disappointment to him to find matters in 
the condition in which they were—the republicahs entirely 
ousted from the conduct of affairs. Nevertheless, as the war 
was for the expulsion of the foreign oppressor of Italy, a war 
which Mazzini had always asserted must be the first step toward 
national liberty, it would be only natural to expect that he, as 
a lover of Italy and of liberty, should, despite the monarchial 
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leadership of the contest, have sought somehow to lend a help- 
ing hand, and should have joined the royal army, or at least 
Garibaldi’s corps. What he did do, however, was simply to stay 
at Milan for the purpose of regulating the government on the 
republican question. He has since attempted to divert atten- 
tion from his course by exposing the base and selfish motives 
which were actuating the king atthe time. Butitis no excuse 
for his failure to join in the patriotic war that the man who led 
it was low-minded. Moreover, Mazzini, by his own showing, 
did not know at that time that the king’s motives were vile, 
but only discovered the fact from some diplomatic despatches 
which came to light several years after the war was finished. 
Later on, in this same matter, Mazzini manifested his strict 
partisanship still more pointedly. The campaign of 1848 had 
at first prospered. But reverses soon came, and before long 
the army began a steady retreat upon Milan. That fact was 
studiously concealed from the general public, but Mazzini and 
a few other prominent men in the city knew it. As matters 
grew worse, the king became impressed with the need of mak- 
ing some effort to strengthen either the cause, or his own army, 
or both, and finally made overtures to Mazzini, as the man of 
most influence with the people, for a fusion of the republican 
with the monarchical element. He proposed the erection of a 
United Kingdom of Northern Italy—to include Sardinia, Lom- 
bardy, and Venetia—as a constitutional monarchy, and offered 
to give Mazzini what latitude he wished in drafting the consti- 
tution, provided the latter would bring over the republicans to 
the scheme. Mazzini’s reply was to the effect that if the king 
would propose himself as the founder of a Kingdom of Italy, 
instead of a united kingdom of Northern Italy, the fusion 
might be accomplished; but not otherwise. His idea was this: 
it was evident to him and to all who knew the facts, that the 
war, if it were to be conducted further as it had been, would 
surely and speedily end in utter disaster. The only possible 
salvation, he thought, was to make the war national. If the 
king would stand forth with naked sword before the people, 
and, brushing the political divisions of the country to the 
winds, proclaim himself the champion of the Italian nation 
now, its king-to-be when victory should be gained, and call the 
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people out to war, there would still be hope, and good hope, 
of success. The invading army could not bear up against the 
enthusiastic, overwhelming rush of the Italian nation. But the 
king’s project for a united kingdom of only part of Italy would 
by no means produce that result. The enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple, who would have sprung to arms and fought out every drop 
of their blood to build up a nation, would be dead to appeals to 
form a ragged fraction of a nation. Every other Italian sover- 
eign, moreover, jealous of the erection of a powerful kingdom 
in the north, would do his utmost to break up the plan. Defeat 
would be certain. Such was Mazzini’s theory. Unfortunately, 
however brilliant it was, it could not be put into practice. In 
general, Charles Albert was the last man to do anything bold ; 
and, in particular, he was the last man to throw himself, by 
such a tremendous leap as Mazzini proposed, upon popular 
support. The consequence was, that, as nothing further ever 
came from the royal camp on the subject, and as Mazzini 
did not volunteer any assistance, conditionally or uncondition- 
ally, the war went on in its old way, and the retreating army 
came nearer and nearer to Milan. It would be well if, by 
his conduct in this affair, Mazzini had exposed himself to 
no graver criticism than that of being unpractical and vision- 
ary. As it is, his action seems positively bad. By his own 
subsequent statements, it appears that he felt morally certain 
that Charles Albert would not accept the modification he 
proposed of the original scheme. Yet upon the acceptance of 
that modification Mazzini made his codperation in the war 
pointedly to depend. He therefore stands in the position of a 
man who, while professedly devoting his life and his energy to 
the liberation of his country, yet, when expressly and particu- 
larly called upon, in the very straits of a war of independence, for 
help which is valuable and which he is able to render, deliber- 
ately refuses to give it. Naturally such a positive attitude was 
not taken without assigning some particular reason. Mazzini 
gives it thus:—“ We” (republicans) “were willing—it was our 
duty—to sacrifice our banner to the safety of Italy; but we 
could not, we ought not to sacrifice it and the influence which 
our unswerving constancy to our belief had gained for us over 
the destinies of our country to a king who would risk nothing 
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for himself, who refused to commune with the Italian idea * *.” 
Those are bad words for a patriot to leave behind him. They 
show his position and the true bent of his heart clearly. His 
republicanism stood in the way of his making a last desperate 
stand for the independence of his country. It is of no conse- 
quence here to inquire whether, if he had acceded to the king’s 
proposition, the tide of the war would or would not thereby 
have been turned in favor of the Italians. The question is 
simply whether Mazzini’s conduct, taken by itself, was that of 
a warm-hearted patriot. If upon that point his words and 
actions, together do not show that he was more of a republican 
than an Italian, more a partisan than a patriot, then words and 
actions have lost their meaning. 

Meanwhile the Sardinian army drew closer and closer. On 
the eve of its reéntering the city, Mazzini, with a notion, 
apparently, that he was doing something heroically desperate, 
threw himself into Garibaldi’s ranks as a private soldier. His 
services came a trifle too late, however. In two days Milan 
capitulated, an armistice was signed, and the war of indepen- 
dence was, so far, lost. 

Mazzini’s action in 1849 was less censurable than his conduct 
in the preceding year. He devoted himself, indeed, exclusively 
to attempting the establishment of local republics, but he did so 
in a patriotic temper, with the ulterior object of securing the 
unity and independence of the whole country, on a republican 
basis. The first attempt was made at Florence. The grand 
duke, falling into difficulty between his promises to his people 
and the menaces of the pope, had, in February, cut the knot 
by abandoning his dukedom altogether. The people were left 
to form a new government according to their own notions. 
Mazzini, with some others, strove by all the means in his power 
to get arepublic. But popular sentiment—or, as Mazzini says, 
the provisional government at Florence—was not in favor of 
it. At all events, the republican idea disappeared for good in 
a popular tumult and the duke was recalled and came back. 
Meanwhile Mazzini had been elected a member of the chamber 
of deputies of the Roman Republic, and to Rome he now 
repaired to take his seat in that body. It might be thought 
that his association with this government, the product, as it 
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was, of grave radical excesses, should indicate that Mazzini was 
a red republican. Yet that need hardly follow. There will 
probably always be two sides to the question of the right or 
wrong of the Roman Republic. It is true that when, in the 
spring of 1848, Pius IX. granted his people a constitution, they 
then became possessed of civil liberty, and were secured repre- 
sentation in the government. It is also true that under the 
guidance of Count Rossi, the new government was being liber- 
ally and faithfully administered. Above all, it is true that the 
murder of Rossi by radicals on his way to the chambers, the 
deed which terrified the pope into his flight to Gaeta, and first 
made occasion for republican government, was simply blood- 
thirsty. On the other hand it must be taken into account that 
the pope, by recalling, at the bidding of Austria, the troops he 
had despatched to the Sardinian war, had taken up a position 
hostile to the movement for national independence ; that, more- 
over, upon the flight of the pope, the majority of the people 
for two months urged him to return and resume the constitu- 
tional government, and that it was only by his persistent refusal 
and the consequent dispersion of the chambers that the popular 
government arose as a civil necessity. While, therefore, the 
republic was remotely caused by the radical excess, it stood, by 
no means, as the representative of the extreme faction. No 
man in taking office under it thereby shook hands with the 
assassins of Count Rossi; and’ Mazzini’s acceptance of a seat in 
the legislature constituted in itself, no expression of opinion at 
all upon the occurrences, out of which the republic grew. As 
a matter of fact, Mazzini was more concerned about the future 
of the republic than he was about its past. He regarded it as 
an instrument for getting something more. If he had a general 
design of emancipating and unifying the country by working 
from some local republic as a starting point, it was the very 
marrow of his design to begin the work from Rome. He had 
great hope that, if the republic there could be maintained, a call 
to the people issued in the proper form and at the right moment 
from that sacred city might raise them simultaneously, cause 
the overthrow of the several local governments and the declar- 
ation of a national Italian republic. It was with this great hope 
animating him that he entered upon his part in the manage- 
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ment of affairs. But he was destined to be disappointed. 
The action of the radicals, whatever it was in other respects, 
had been too extreme not to draw down foreign interference in 
behalf of the pope. Before the chambers had been many 
weeks in session the French landed at Civita Vecchia, marched 
to Rome and beleaguered the city. The Neapolitan army 
joined them. Within the city was Garibaldi with his hard- 
fighting, but badly provided men. A committee of three was 
appointed to conduct the defence. Of this Mazzini was made 
a member. If there are any suspicions of his intemperance 
in revolution, they certainly find no justification in the pro- 
ceedings of this triumvirate. While against the enemy 
without, affairs were conducted with extreme gallantry and 
vigor, within the city the government was phenomenally mild. 
No person was interfered with who was a peaceable citizen. 
Violence and terror were unknown. In two months the French 
succeeded in opening a breach in the walls, which gave them 
the city. A few days after, Mazzini departed unmolested. 
Meanwhile the war in the north, having been reopened, had 
been closed again in four days by the utter rout of Charles 
Albert at Novara. Foreign conflict and civil commotion were 
now both over, the old ways returned, and Mazzini left Italy 
for his late perch in England; having in the last two years 
exhibited to the world as curious a compound of deep patriot- 
ism and narrow partisanship as has been often seen. 

Politics in Italy now took a fresh and decided turn. A new 
party had already appeared. It was that of the Moderates. 
As yet it had not been large; but with the restoration of quiet 
it rapidly grew. Its distinctive feature was that it sought 
reform, not by overthrowing the existing governments, but by 
ameliorating them. The party, therefore, was not republican. 
How this change of sentiment came about in a country where 
republicanism had, for the last twenty years, extensively pre- 
vailed, can, on the whole, be made pretty intelligible. The 
Italians were not, as a nation, political theorists. Their idea 
of civil institutions was not that they should be the embodi- 
ment of certain political abstractions. Civil organism was a 
practical matter. What they wanted, as far as government was 
concerned, was a good government—a civil system guarantee- 
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ing them immunity from vexatious official interference, either 
with their business or their thinking. As far as their purely 
domestic affairs were concerned, if they had liberty, it was im- 
material to the majority of the intelligent men whether the 
head of the state was a king or a president. In short, they 
took a common sense view of government. When they had 
become republicans, they became such, not so much on princi- 
ple—merely because political equality was an abstract right— 
as by force of circumstances. It being the period of the Aus- 
trian supremacy, and there being no prevalent notion of obtain- 
ing liberty but by the extinction of the existing governments, 
and the republic being at that time more in fashion among con- 
tinental reformers than limited monarchy, it was only natural 
that they should have reckoned upon a new and republican 
government. This sentiment the propagandism of Young Italy 
undoubtedly strengthened and extended to a remarkable degree. 
But all the time the founding of a republic was not the chief 
aim of the people. Their real object was liberty and national- 
ization ; the republic was only an accompaniment. As time 
went on, however, they found that it was impossible to carry 
out the scheme, of which the republic formed a part. The 
existing governments could not be removed. All the popular 
insurrections had failed one after another. After a while, 
therefore, the people passed into a mood in which a new 
way of getting liberty needed only to be proposed to find 
hearers. So, when some leading men, about 1846, began to 
suggest that, instead of attempting any longer to get rid of 
their governments altogether, they should direct their efforts to 
improving them as they stood, they were listened to. A great 
impulse was given to the idea by the spectacle of Pius IX. on 
his accession, beginning at once to introduce moderate political 
reform. There was only one thing which the new method did 
not plainly provide for; that was the national independence. 
Liberty might be secured in every state, and still Austria 
remain in possession of Lombardy and Venetia, and the Ital- 
ians not be a nation. But the leaders whispered, whether 
sincerely or not, to wait; to get representative government 
securely established first, and then to force the sovereigns 
to combine for the expulsion of the Austrians and for 
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federation. Towards the end of 1847, Cavour helped on 
this movement by publishing at Turin the Risorgimento, 
wherein he openly advocated federation as well as national 
independence. When the demonstration of 1848 came, the 
general presence of the new opinions was revealed. In one 
way and another the commotions of that year, except in Lom- 
bardy, culminated, and for the time being, ended, in demand- 
ing and getting constitutions. These were granted in Palermo, 
Rome, Florence, and Turin. Still the Moderates were not in an 
evident majority, as was shown by the subsequent democratic 
disturbances. Hardly were the events of 1848 and 1849 at an 
end, however, when the party began quietly to receive large 
additions. The radicalism in Rome, ending in provoking 
French interference and in restoring the old absolutism ; the 
fact, especially that one of the Italian sovereigns had actually 
fought a war of Italian independence; and the liberal adminis- 
tration, under Cavour, of the reformed monarchical govern- 
ment in Sardinia,—all these things taken together were produc- 
ing an effect. In a few years a good majority of the people 
was adhering to the moderate policy. 

Nothing could have aroused Mazzini’s indignation more than 
the spectacle of this defection from radical ideas. Not that he 
was disturbed on account of the inroad upon his influence. 
From the beginning to the end of his career, whatever else he 
may have been, he was absolutely devoid of selfish ambition. 
But to his mind to give up the principle of political equality 
on the ground of expediency, for the sake of material well- 
being, or even of nationalization, was the depth of degradation. 
He had only scorn for those who could do it. The moderate 
party was to him an abomination. 

Such was the state of affairs between Mazzini and his coun- 
try, when Cavour, with as much courage and skill as a man 
ever showed, remodeled Italy and deposited the Moderates in 
a twinkling, as it were, at the farther end of their programme. 
The French alliance, sweeping the Austrians out of Lombardy, 
made Italy virtually independent ; and when Garibaldi fell, like 
a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, upon Sicily, with another 
crash from the opposite quarter Cavour entered the Marches, 
the two armies met and the kingdom of Naples and the Papal 
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States disappeared from view, and the kingdom of Italy finally 
arose. 

It was only natural, looking at things from his stand-point, that 
Mazzini should have rigidly abstained from all participation in 
these events. Lombardy was relieved of the Austrians, Tus- 
cany and Southern Italy were annexed to Sardinia, Venetia was 
added, Rome became the seat of government—in short, Italy 
was made united, independent and free without other assist- 
ance on his part than the unintentional contribution to the 
result in helping to organize the Sicilian expedition of Gari- 
baldi. With the movement as a whole, as a broad effort to 
unite Italy under a monarchy, he had not the slightest sympa- 
thy. In spite of the greatness of the work, when it was at last 
actually accomplished and the people stood up, glad and proud 
in their liberty and restored nationality, this Italian, so far 
from applauding the achievement, only grumbled because Nice 
and Savoy had been ceded—though by their own popular 
vote—to France, to pay for the alliance. Nor did his mind 
ever change. He returned, indeed, to Italy to die, but it was 
under an assumed name and not in a spirit of acquiescence in 
the political changes of the country. 

It seems superfluous to criticise this portion of Mazzini’s pub- 
lic life. It has been said in his defense, that he abstained from 
assisting in the revolution because he apprehended no good 
from Napoleon IIL, and dreaded that Italy, if it were rendered 
by him independent as to the rest of Europe, would still remain, 
as to him, without independence. But the apology appears to 
fall short of the mark. For after Victor Emmanuel’s govern- 
ment had been established on a thoroughly independent basis 
as regarded France, Mazzini still exhibited the same dislike to 
the new order of things. The fact was, he had degenerated 
into a kind of political bigot. Democracy in Italy had been 
his aim. Democracy had not been reached. The good that 
had been attained was to him nothing. He rejoiced in it 
neither for the sake of Italy or the peace and happiness of his 
countrymen, nor as a stepping-stone, possibly, to an ultimate 
republic. No change was worthy of praise from him that did not 
establish democracy definitively, at once. It is painful to regard 
this picture—the more so when one looks back at the untram- 
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meled ardor of his youth. Then, it was all Italy. Now, it is 
all Mazzini and his pet theory of God and the world. Then 
he plunged into the arena with a generous patriotism. Now, 
he withdraws to the edge of the field and watches the combat 
coolly. The colors, seen in the smoke, are the same, repre- 
senting independence and liberty—but he is not under them. 
He has changed, not the cause; that is the same—and it has 
got to victory without him. 

Fortunately he could not undo what he had done in his 
youth. He had counselled popular insurrection and demo- 
cratic government. Those counsels had come to nothing. But 
he had also stirred with great power the national sentiment in 
his country. That was a great deal. It was that sentiment 
which was the foundation of the final unification of Italy, which 
blotted out the ancient obstacle of local jealousy and moved 
Tuscany and the smaller duchies to vote annexation to Pied- 
mont; it was that sentiment which influenced the Lombards 
and Neapolitans to accept the results of the military operations 
of 1860; above all, it was Cavour’s knowledge of the existence 
of that sentiment which made him dare to take the final, extra- 
ordinarily bold and aggressive steps which resulted in unifica- 
tion. In short, whatever was done in those two years of 1859 
and 1860, either could not have been undertaken, or could not 
have been accomplished but for the ripe wish of the people to be 
anation. Toward making that wish general and strong, Maz- 
zini certainly did much. The influence of “ Young Italy” was 
unquestionable. It formed the political opinions of very many 
young men; and when the generation had grown up, a new 
political atmosphere lay ,over Italy. Popular revolt, indeed, 
had gradually been found to be impracticable, and the pros- 
pect of a republic had died away. But the sentiment of nation- 
ality, which the young society had so forcibly inculcated, lived 
and did its work. For his spirit of prophecy in that direction 
and for the energy of his propagandism, no patriotic Italian 
can feel toward Mazzini gratitude enough. There, he shares 
with Cavour the honor of the revolution. For his estrange- 
ment later on, what apology can be offered, but that it was 
honest ? 

Italian politics have not changed, in essentials, from what 
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they were when, in 1846, Cavour was publishing the Risorgi- 
mento with its programme of limited monarchy and federation, 
or when, two or three years later, the growing popularity of 
those moderate views threw Mazzini into a kind of grand 
sulks—where he stayed. Upon a basis of peace and estab- 
lished order, questions of detail, indeed, — the revenues, taxa- 
tion, and efficiency of the national defence, — are now the 
practical questions to be solved. But the republican ‘and 
moderate parties are still the left and right of to-day. The 
true conservatives— the clericals and nobility — have, to a 
good extent, if not quite, held aloof from civil affairs. The 
two political parties in Italy are, therefore, nothing but the two 
wings of the old party of reform. As regards the matter of 
party history, Cavour’s public life does not take us back of the 
beginnings of the Moderates ; but Mazzini’s commences, almost, 
with that of the older republican party, and his and its failures 
give us some notion of the why and the wherefore of the 
existence of the Moderates; it is, in short, the best thread to 
guide us through the Italian politics of to-day. 





The Fathers of New England. 


Articte IV.—THE FATHERS OF NEW ENGLAND: 
AND THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH ORDER, THE IN- 
HERITANCE OF THEIR SONS. 


PROBABLY there are no persons in the world more enthusi- 
astically convinced of the divine excellence of their Church 
order, than those Congregationalists who have searched it to 
the bottom. To them it seems a system purely Christian— 
thoroughly Catholic, in the unspoiled sense of this long abused 
word. They see that it allows any philosophy of theology that 
is not inconsistent, upon the whole, with the maintenance of 
vital faith. It permits churches to manage their affairs accord- 
ing to their own judgment; to have such officers as they wish, 
under such names as they prefer; and to use any methods of 
work and any forms of worship that do not interfere with co- 
dperation, while at the same time facilitating, in the highest 
degree, the union of different churches in support of any com- 
mon interest. It tolerates any divergencies which are not 
schism ; and schism is its specific abhorrence. It is a system 
which creates a sense of individual responsibility, stimulates 
personal activity, favors a mutual good feeling, makes disputes 
short, concentrates attention on the great spiritual ends, con- 
serves liberty, cherishes the truest loyalty to leaders, establishes 
the deepest unity, and promotes the broadest enterprise—a sys- 
tem on which the whole world can be one Christendom; and 
the only system on which this is possible. 

Endowed, then, with such qualities, we should expect to see 
its superiority demonstrated in its fruits. This we do; but not 
in the way that might at first be supposed. Having almost 
the earliest start, upon this Continent, we naturally look to see 
its churches foremost in numbers and in membership. But 
what is the fact? 

The Congregational Churches fali behind the Presbyterian, 
the Baptist, and the Methodist; and some other denominations 
nearly or quite equal them. It would seem, then, to be very 
clear, either that we after all mistake in regarding this system 
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as the true one; or else, that it has not been vigorously adminis- 
tered. The facts of the case are obvious. Congregational 
Churches were organized in Northern New Jersey. Why did 
they not stay there? Because, in the days when this question 
was decided, their thoughts were upon other matters than 
church order; and the Presbyterianism around them was ad- 
ministered in so Congregational a spirit as not to remind them 
of the difference. Again, these churches were numerous in 
Central and Western New York. Why did they not hold all 
that region? For the same reason: owing to similar causes, 
they were without solicitudes upon the subject. A Congre- 
gational migration has been pouring into all the Western 
States and also into New York City and into other cities, 
Why has not that migration everywhere flowed into Congre- 
gational Churches? Still again—the same reply. The true 
answer to the question, why has not Congregationalism, pro- 
per, occupied all the land? may be given in four words: J 
did not try. Another form of the same order, the Baptists, tried 
and succeeded. Though burdened with a schismatic rule, ex- 
ceedingly objectionable, their numbers stand nearly at the head ;* 
and since Congregationalists began to give attention to the 
matter, their growth, also, has been rapid. 


* We hai] the progress of this earnest brotherhood; for we are sure that it 
will not always remain a schism, but will yet stretch forth to us all that warm 
right hand, which from the first, has in most things been so true to the Lord. It 
is doing a great work for Christ; and so, for all who are Christ’s. Yet we can 
not forget that the Baptist denomination from the very first had a point to carry 
which gave to their movement an aggressive character—even towards their 
brethren. From the first, it was a “sect,” in the specific meaning of that term, 
conscious of separation from the general Christendom, and of an opposition so 
serious as to forbid that communion in the Lord’s Supper which 1s the outward 
sign and seal of fellowship. 

On the other hand, the only point which our Separatist fathers sought to carry 
was catholicity itself—the liberty and jellowship inherent in the household of 
God, and its inalienable inheritance. It was from schism that they separated. It 
was against a tyranpous sectarianism that they rebelled. The spirit of the 
Church-order which they founded is to-day the Spirit of Christ's Catholic Church; 
and thus, necessarily, in the farthest possible remove from the Roman Church,— 
that most sectarian of the “sects,”—and broadly distinguished from all those 
that have added their own theories of ordination or of baptism, to the foundations 
laid by Christ. 
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But now comes another question: What was the reason that 
Congregationalists did not try? No other denomination, if we 
except the Friends, has been so indifferent. And the answer 
is also easy. Perhaps it would be clearest if given in two parts. 

Dividing our reply, we call attention, then, first, to the fact, 
That for more than a hundred years, many of the most prominent 
men tn the Congregational ministry, took little interest in Congrega- 
tionalism or in the Doctrine of the Church. For the sake of illus- 
tration: to begin with those nearest to us, there was Dr. Leonard 
Woods, for a generation the leading teacher in our most im- 
portant Theological Seminary. Dr. Woods was, really, not a 
Congregationalist ; did not teach the system, and never under- 
stood it. And Dr. Beecher? Dr. Beecher was all absorbed in 
a new theology and in zealous preaching; and did not pay 
attention enough to the matter, to perceive, that by shutting 
up Congregationalism to New England, as he proposed, he 
would have stifled it to death. And Dr. Absalom Peters? 
Dr. Peters was working out a noble idea, and with admirable 
sagacity and power—nothing less than the healing of all divi- 
sions among the denominations holding the Calvinistic theol- 
ogy; and fusing the Congregationalists, and the Presbyterians 
of both the Scotch and Dutch schools, into one codperative 
brotherhood. And he almost succeeded. It required an oppo- 
sition of a character which must be designated as remarkable 
to defeat this Christian endeavor, in which all the Congrega- 
tional churches warmly sympathized. But that triumph of 
sectarianism on the floors of the General Assembly, at Phila- 
delphia, in May, 1837, broke in upon their dream of union, 
like the sound of a trumpet. Very reluctant, however, were 
they to give it up. It was rooted in their fundamental concep- 
tions; it was a part of their very idea of the church and of the 
duty of individual Christians. Not till nearly half a generation 
had passed were they ready to accept the conclusion forced upon 
them, that they must in some measure, at least, work alone, 
and not till an additional ten years had passed were they sepa- 
rate. And even then they clung to codperation in foreign 
missions. 

Going farther back, however, we find little interest in the 
doctrine of the church, among either Presbyterians or Congre- 
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gationalists, when, in 1802, the “ Plan of Union” between them 
was agreed upon. Fifty years earlier, none of the great 
preachers, on either side, cared much about it. The subject 
hardly had a place in the public attention. Edwards, apparently, 
never studied it; and was consciously indifferent, though im- 
agining there might be some advantages in the Presbyterian 
way. We might extend our review still farther back, with no 
different result. The truth is, that through all these later gen- 
erations, a large share of the Congregational leaders (in company 
with those of the Presbyterian denominations) gave little 
thought to this doctrine. The strength of the Congregational 
system of church order lay, during this period, not in the min- 
istry, but in the churches.) The brotherhood stood for their 
principles like a rock. 

If, now, we go on to ask, further: Why was that important 
doctrine so much neglected, then ? the answer is, that other issues, 
of a theological and practical nature, were more pressing. The 
air was full of them. Within this period came the Arminian 
controversy, the “Great Awakening,” the French war, the Rev- 
olution, the “ Last war” with England, the Unitarian division, 
and also the organization of all the great benevolent societies. 
The Methodists alone, of all our denominations, were, during 
these times, in full flame of zeal for their particular church 
order ; and this because they were in the fire of their youthful 
enthusiasm under their great founder; and also because their 
peculiar method was so inwrought in all their work, that if 
warm in the one they must needs be in the other. Moreover, 
their system is so shaped as to cherish a sectarian zeal. 

But if we further inquire: How happened it, in the state of 
things described, when neither Presbyterians nor Congregation- 
alists were much wedded to their particular systems, that 
Presbyterians won over Congregationalists to a silent and 
gradual absorption ?—this could easily be explained in detail ; 
but, briefly, the reason was, that the Presbyterian system was 
at that time further along in its development than the Congre- 
gational; which had not yet provided its Associations and 
Conferences. This checked development of Congregational- 
ism is the second part of our answer to the question, “ Why 
did they not try?” It accounts for the little interest felt in it, 
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the little thought bestowed on it, by ministers. The system 
seemed to require no study. Its principles appeared so obvious, 
the whole of such extreme simplicity, that in the absence of 
any outward stress directing attention to it, it was easily passed 
over, amid the warring elements of those times. The people 
valued it; but ministers cared less about it. And, to all 
that must be added the very important fact, that the indiffer- 
ence of Presbyterians themselves allowed their system to be 
administered in a Congregational spirit,—we might almost say, 
upon Congregational principles ; so that Congregationalists had 
hardly any occasion to be made sensible of anything alien to 
their own ways. The absorption in almost every case com- 
menced with allowing the minister to become connected with 
the presbytery—which seemed natural enough, when there was 
no Association for him; and up to the present hour there re- 
main important churches upon the General Assembly’s list—if 
our information is correct—which retain their original Congre- 
gational self-government. Others have been, very slowly, 
worked over. 

But now another question presses: Why had the Congrega- 
tional system not been developed? Does not that seem to indi- 
cate an essential weakness in it? By no means. The noblest 
trees have a tardy growth; the animals that are the slowest to 
mature have the longest lives; and the systems of human so- 
ciety which unfold by slow degrees, under the shapings of Di- 
vine Providence, they are most divine. Other systems “ have 
their day and cease to be;” this, in its essential principles, is 
immortal—the abiding order of the Church, whether militant 
or triumphant. Unquestionably the tardy development indi- 
cates a peculiarity, but not an inferiority. 

This revived Apostolic Church-order was not a contrivance ; 
it was a Divine growth, born unexpectedly, born of the Spirit, 
whose goings are unseen; nurtured in sorrow ; moulded under 
spiritual pressure, the daily necessities of conscience, through 
successive generations. The very sincerity of this movement 
—an unconsciousness of any object except the one of serving 
God and saving men—kept the early leaders from creating any 
forms, not then obviously needed. They did not theorize. They 
were taken up with a solemn work. They were following the 
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Apostles. They were full of thoughts of God. Furthermore, 
they realized the capacity of the apostolic system, for doing 
anything that ought to be done; and they expected their suc- 
cessors to meet rising needs, as they themselves had met those 
of their own times. They had no premature anxieties, and no 
ambitions. 

It was this inherited singleness of aim, that led a later gener- 
ation, here in America, to seek the unity of the Calvinistic de- 
nominations, and made them blind to any possible loss to their 
own, in a zeal for the kingdom of God. They sought that king- 
dom first of all things. They made great sacrifices for it. 
And though their attempt at union failed, we may confidently 
expect their descendants to see of that travail of their souls and 
be satisfied. 

Causes of this slowness in the unfoldiag of Congregational 
modes of action, and of the long pause in their development, 
lie far back, in the very beginnings. They become clear when 
we more fully contrast the origin of Congregationalism with that 
of Romanism, or even of Methodism. 

The Church of Rome spent its infancy encompassed by fierce 
enemies. Its circumstances compelled it to struggle for life ; 
and identified its success with that of Christianity itself. Fail- 
ure seemed nothing less than an overturn of the kingdom of 
Heaven onearth. It was thus led to avail itself of every possi- 
ble instrument, and to nourish all its forces with the utmost 
care. And now, it behooves us to mark this: That first impulse 
at has never lost. Like the essential characteristic of an animal 
species, the trait has clung to that Church through all its 
generations, and is as strong to-day as ever. The one thought 
of Rome is, “I must conquer! The kingdom of God on earth 
stands or falls with me.” So it welcomes any helper who will 
work in obedience to its central authority. A man may be 
half crazed, still Rome finds him something to do, if his enthu- 
siasm will but submit to the control of the Pope. Thus, watch- 
fully it has built up, through the centuries, an array of socie- 
ties, institutions, and systems of potent routine, of unparalleled 
completeness and effectiveness. If, only, Rome had _ said, 
“Christ must conquer,” it had indeed proved itself the final 
monarchy, the earthly City of God. If only it were the pure 
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truth for which it were contending, its power would be resist- 
less) Even for error it wages a formidable battle. So great is 
the efficiency of an organization, which as mere organization, 
is the most perfect human power that time has known. 
What strength this completeness of development and discipline 
gives! What courage it lends to every private soldier! What 
enthusiasm it kindles in all its captains! 

And look at Methodism. Its generative impulse was for a 
work of aggression in behalf of the kingdom of God—a work 
of merey for sinners—truly Christ’s purpose of salvation ; and 
its beginning was an attack. 

But this was made under the control of one man; and he— 
with all his great gifts and his noble devotion—not an apostle, 
and not an heir, in full, of the peculiar apostolic spirit. Unlike 
the apostles (happily, not one, but twelve), who invited the 
brotherhood to a share of power, in an exercise of gifts for 
ruling and teaching, as well as exhortation, and who led them 
along by the discipline of practice, to self-government, united 
by brotherly love, and not under “lords of God’s heritage,” 
John Wesley made himself a lord. He held fast the reins. 
He was the creative, organizing, controlling autocrat of his new 
“method.” And he handed down a true and proper “ domin- 
ion” to successors. Thus he built up a vast system of govern- 
ment—an army, enthusiastic, tireless, united, yet lacking the 
sweet spirit of the apostolic liberty, with whatsoever that en- 
folds, and develops. Like other armies, this has been hasty in 
its methods, and rude in much of its work ; striking vigorously 
for raw and massive results; preparing the way for something 
more consummate and enduring. To the eyes of other denomi- 
nations, Methodism has worn an aspect somewhat domineering 
and partizan. In proportion as it gets a better ideal, it becomes 
another thing. The completeness of its organization is due 
to the very peculiar circumstances of its origin. 

But now turn to Congregationalism. In what manner did the 
ancient order of Christ’s church come to be restored to Eng- 
land? It was pressed out of the English conscience under the 
tyranny of the bishops and the Queen. These most unapos- 
tolic lords of the church persisted in retaining vestments, cere- 
monies and liturgical phrases, which were really symbols of the 
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papacy; and which, we now see, have kept alive the essential 
ideas of the papacy, and threaten to restore its power. There 
were men who could not worship God with such symbols. 
They met apart. For this, some of them were imprisoned and 
hung. The survivors all the more earnestly studied the Scrip- 
ture, to see whether Christ forbade such worship as theirs, and 
whether it was true that in disobeying the bishop they were 
rebelling against God. It was this earnest study of the New 
Testament, with their peril and conscious weakness, which set 
these men back into the very attitude of the apostles, and put 
them in possession of their beautiful secret, the true conception 
of the kingdom of heaven on earth, so that they realized it as 
almost none had realized it since the beloved disciple died. 

What then was the generative impulse of their new move- 
ment? It was a simple following of Christ, a yearning after a 
pure worship, and liberty to serve God according to God’s com- 
mand—this yearning leading them to a united study of Scrip- 
ture, to prayer, and to a courageous obedience to their con- 
science, thus instructed, a calm resistance of tyranny and a res- 
olution to take and to keep the liberty that belonged to them 
as the sons of God; and also into a sacred covenant with one 
another, and a brotherly loyalty to chosen aud trusted leaders. 
It was a spirit of consecration, and a resolve, come what may, 
to live the divine-life, and to be faithful to one another and to 
all men, in the divine work. In this spirit, they worshiped 
in suburban gardens and secret chambers at London, and in 
the solitary places of the North Country. In this spirit they 
fled to Holland, and afterwards to these shores. They had no 
call, like Wesley, to a broad, sudden aggression. They were 
not ambitious of constructing a new church order. But they 
sought the kingdom of God and its righteousness ; and when 
they laid the foundations of New England, they believed that 
they were laying foundations of His kingdom on this conti- 
nent. This was their distinct purpose ; and the purpose is our 
inheritance. 

Now it will be observed, that the primal impulse in the case 
of the Separatists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
was specifically different from that under which Wesleyanism 
started into being, and widely contrasted with that which gave 
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shape to the policy of the Roman papacy. In the case of our 
fathers, there was no suggestion or demand for a complex and 
consummated organization, for anything resembling a military 
array. The whole make-up of the impulses and the circum- 
stances, the entire historic condition, under which Congrega- 
tionalisin was re-born into the world, must have been different, 
in order to have allowed the creation ai that time, of a system 
thus completed in details. On the other hand, it is difficult to 
conceive of a more perfect reproduction, in so late an age, of 
the very spirit and impulse of the apostles. They differed in 
this, that while the apostles were scattered abroad, as pilgrims 
and sojourners, in order to preach the gospel to all nations 
during their own lifetime, these later pilgrims united in one 
community, in hopes of preaching it in its apostolic purity, 
through their natural and their spiritual children, to all future 
times, and over the whole earth. In other respects, the parallel 
appears singularly exact. And the result is, a restoration of 
the apostolic ways, in theory as perfect as can well be imagined. 
Would that the practice did not lag so far behind. 

Time would fail me, were I to attempt to show, how the 
peculiarities of that age did not call for the full development, 
then, of this restored idea of the Church either in England or 
in the Plymouth colony. The leaders of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay received it at second hand, of Plymouth. But 
the chief men of this colony had not goue through with the same 
baptism of persecution, had been more strongly influenced by 
ideas of their country and age, retaining certain habits of 
mind, prejudices, and notions about rank and government, 
which were in the way of its fullest development. The idea 
was received ; but not so thoroughly as to possess their minds 
with all that it involved. And, then, the times did not require 
a complete and minute development in forms of organization. 
Attention was engrossed by the exigencies of a new country, 
its toils and wars; still other interests kept crowding in; and 
so it has come about, that even at this present hour, Congrega- 
tionalism remains an illustration of what is meant by “ an ex- 
ample of checked development.” 

But, early in this century, it found a way to send missiona- 
ries to the heathen. It has since learned, in part—though only 
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in part—how to found churches at home; as well as, how to 
carry on a wide and varied Christian work. Its long needed 
array of agencies and methods is greatly enlarged, and now 
requires but a few simple additions, which ought to be easily 
made, to put it on an equality with any on earth. It remains 
for the generation just coming into power, to survey the whole 
round of church functions, to see what is still wanting, and to 
supply it. 

The delays which at first strike one with a feeling of disap- 
pointment—putting us, apparently, so far behind our neighbcrs 
—will probably be recognized, at last, as a benefit. Man must 
not try to manufacture history. It can only be born of the 
times and in its time. We must not be impatient with the 
Divine Providence. The morning does not come with an ex- 
plosion, and cannot be made to hasten. But it grows upon the 
world with an advance which, however slow it may seem, is 
irresistible and sure. And it is also punctual. 

We envy none of the triumphs of any other Christians, 
whatever their name; but count all their joy and honor as our 
own. We greet them with both hands. We bless them with 
full hearts. But now, our time hascome. At last, we, Con- 
gregationalists, find the world open before us—and our hands 
are free. At the same time, the body of our churches and our 
ministers are kindling with some return of the fathers’ enthusi- 
asm, and with a sense of encompassing difficulties and dangers 
that demand every form of instrumentality and all possible 
zeal. It has now become a necessity, that we go on and de- 
velop our system to its utmost. And it is in the highest de- 
gree important, that we do this in strictest logical harmony 
with our principles. In the first place, these principles are 
right—are divine. In the second place, any organization that 
does not adhere to its principles builds confusion and over- 
throw unto the walls of its institutions. We need to review 
the work already done; and see whether all of it is in harmony 
with the apostolic ideas, the law of Christ; and then to see 
what is wanting, in order to meet visible exigencies, and in 
what way this want can be legitimately supplied. 

The Congregational fathers having ascertained the true prin- 
ciples of Apostolic church order, builded in accordance with 
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those principles—so far as their humble beginnings required. 
We now find, in many departments, something lacking to com- 
pleteness, and, 

First. In the matter of terms of communion. 

“On this rock,” said our Lord, to wit: on faith, publicly 
confessed, in ‘Christ the Son of God,’ “ will I found my church.” 
This is the law. It is our law; and Congregationalists have 
aimed so to shape the conditions of communion as, on the 
whole, to come as near as possible to including all true believers 
in the church, and none who are not. The intention has been 
most Christian and most Catholic. But, to some extent, they 
have erred in carrying it out. Asa matter of fact, an impres- 
sion has often been made that they add other conditions to the 
one laid down by our Lord, and put into the church’s founda- 
tions corner-stones of their own device. This impression, 
wherever it is found, is an obstacle to Christian success. ‘To re- 
move it, however, we do not need to eviscerate our confessions. 
None of them have too much of the substance of the Gospel. 
We need, rather, to make them more symmetrical and com- 
plete, and more true to the spirit of the Gospel. And in the 
administration of our churches, likewise, we are not called 
upon to be lax, but to be more careful than ever in recognizing 
all the signs of a truly Christian character, and in honoring its 
purity and gentleness. Ina word, we are to take more pains 
to be true to our principles—and to all of them.* A Christian 
character is often found in connection with an imperfect 
theology. 

Secondly. The brotherhood of believers is a principle of the 
Apostolic order; not merely in the shape in which it is held by 
all other Christians, but also as a principle of church order—de- 
fining the relation of members. In this sense it is more than 

* The frequent alteration of phraseology in a church’s Confession, is undesirable. 
The unhappy impression of which we speak must almost always be made, when 
articles calling attention to nice metaphysical distinctions— however correct these 
discriminations may be—are read without explanation. There may often be a re- 
luctance to modify this carefully chosen language. In such cases the difficulty 
may be avoided, by remanding such a Confession to its proper use, as a standard 
and an instrument of instruction; «nd the substitution, in the formula of admis- 


sion to the church, of something better suited to that occasion—a statement less 
metaphysical, but more devotional. 
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the democratic idea of equality—an equality of position and 
original function; it is the Christian idea, of fraternity. Our 
churches, strictly speaking, are not mere democracies ; they are 
brotherhoods. That is to say, it is not according to Congrega- 
tional church-law, that a portion of the church, be it a major- 
ity or a minority, should insist upon their own way in the face 
of another portion dissenting, when the circumstances do not 
compel immediate decision. The law of Christ requires con- 
sent—when this is not impossible. We must act as real breth- 
ren act. The law of our polity is the Christian law of broth- 
erly love; and is transgressed whenever that is broken. No 
tyranny of the majority or of the minority is any more at har- 
mony with it than is the despotism of a single will. That 
charity which is essential to the health of all churches is essen- 
tial to the order of ours. 

Now, although there is probably as much of the Christian 
love in churches of the Congregational name as in any others, 
and possibly more than in such as are imbued with a stronger 
esprit de corps—which is a very different sentiment—we, never- 
theless, do not worthily honor our principle. In the first place, 
the principle is not duly apprehended as a part of our constitu- 
tional law. Brethren often satisfy themselves with a formal 
correctness of procedure, after the manner of other denomina- 
tions and of the secular courts; so that, even with us, forms 
that were designed to guard against injustice sometimes be- 
come its instruments. And, again, majorities, having in 
accordance with the letter of the law the power to decide, 
sometimes act in the spirit of that dominion which Christ for- 
bade. What seems more strange, there has grown up a tyr- 
anny of the minority, whereby a few, by virtue of mere self- 
will, govern. 

All this illustrates the truth that constitutional forms can- 
not supply the lack of Christian character. Liberty is found 
only where the Spirit of the Lord is; and only where His 
Spirit is bestowed in such measure as to overcome the natural 
desire of men to rule, i. e., to make tools of oneanother. Our 
churches need that larger measure of the spirit which is given 
when Christians are earnest to serve one another. In fact, the 
real trouble is that we are not sufficiently bent upon making our 
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churches such brotherhoods as we know they ought to be. We 
too often allow members to remain unacquainted; take scant 
pains to secure to new comers the welcome for which the heart of 
the stranger pines ; and indolently consent that they who happen 
to be opposites by temperament or association, should be oppo- 
site in feeling. As a body of churches we have taken no suit- 
able means to keep all the members alive to their fraternal tie. 
We fail to carry out satisfactorily our most fundamental] prin- 
ciple. A few of the churches hold “ Fellowship Meetings,” 
taking the place of the weekly prayer meeting after each 
communion ; and it is a question whether even a measure so 
slight as this, properly followed up in the pulpit and elsewhere, 
might not be very effective. The truth is, there is an educa- 
tive power in institutions, even in one so simple as this, or as 
the ‘Monthly concert for foreign missions.” They are wit- 
nesses to important interests; they are reminders of forgotten 
duties; they open up opportunities for new beginnings. A 
little institution may be a great power. The Lord’s Supper 
upbolds Christendom. 

It is undeniable that we inherit from our English ancestry a 
certain pride that bas often been a hindrance in our work. 
Congregational churches retain more of this than they are con- 
scious of; and are credited with more than they have. Of late 
years, moreover, society in New England and elsewhere has 
been undergoing a serious alteration. A class of operatives 
and laborers has been forming; families have been removed 
from their ancient homes ; multitudes have acquired habits 
of change; the greed of money has been growing stronger 
and has been spreading; churchmanship, in various denomi- 
nations, has supplanted the feeling of unity which prevailed 
previous to the multiplication of denominations ; while a spirit 
of doubt, with frequently a bitter denial of the truths which 
alone warm and unite, has sifted subtle-working and chilling 
repellancies all abroad. So, in ways most manifold, the 
growth of neighborly and Christian love has suffered check ; 
while, always, that strong demon, Caste, we must remember, 
lies wakeful in every heart. 

Were an angel from heaven to bring us a command of God, 
he could not make our duty plainer than it is. Unless we set 
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ourselves against these hostile influences we must lose ground. 
Whether we now clearly see the way or not, we must find a 
way to make our churches truly households. 

And this is demanded, even, by the needs of our neglecting 
populations. There are multitudes whom our churches are not 
reaching ; who must be reached, if at all, not in the large way, 
by a popular eloquence, but through personal intercourse ; and 
this warm and direct intercourse can not be had, except by 
developing into a higher activity the spirit, and also the usages, 
of a genuine household affection within the church itself, so 
that it shall work outside also. And the people are fond of 
warm churches, and are drawn towards them. The Christian 
love, when it diffuses itself, like a genial spring-time, is able to 
soften even the frozen clods, and stirs to life long-buried and 
invisible seeds. 

Thirdly. It isa scriptural principle recognized by Congre- 
gationalists, that every believer has received a gift of the Holy 
Ghost ; and that gifis of teaching and exhortation are distributed, 
not to a clergy exclusively, but to many others also. It follows 
that every believer is bound to exercise his gift, and that the 
churches ought to incite him to faithfulness, and, often, to pro- 
vide him a way. This has not been done satisfactorily. 

Ideas inherited through the Anglican Church from the 
Roman survived in the minds of our fathers, partly as princi- 
ples and partly as impressions or habits, and led the Puritan 
ministry into assumptions respecting the clerical function, 
which were really inconsistent with their own principles, and 
resulted in their keeping too large a share of the church work 
in their own hands. Although “ prophesying” was a recog: 
nized privilege of the laity, and was sometimes much encour- 
aged, yet the systematic attempt to develop the whole working 
force of the church membership, and to keep this in constant 
activity, is of recent origin. It is a curious and very signifi- 
cant fact, that no one of the great Confessions of Faith so much 
as recognizes this as a duty or an ideal. No definition of the 
church, no enumeration of the functions of the church, not one 
of public authority even among us Congregationalists, up to 
the present hour, so much as names the conversion of souls, or 
the carrying of the gospel message, as among the functions of 
the church. All this is left to the clergy as a distinct body. 
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And yet the idea is fundamental to that conception of the 
church, which we hold and which is laid down in all our 
standards. Let us be thankful that now, at last, after so long 
a time, there are some who have come to see this clearly, and 
to feel it, in its really grand significance; and who well under- 
stand, that.unless this function is exercised, the world is not 
going to be discipled. The members of Christ’s church must 
be active members of a body that is alive—apostles knowing 
themselves sent of God to persons within their reach. Their 
“ gifts” are for use. 

They are used, but not in satisfactory manner or measure. 
There are hundreds of “ out-districts” in our oldest States, near- 
ly every one of which could be furnished, from our churches 
alone, with a useful “lay-helper,” specitically trained in some 
good degree for this work. The practicability of this measure 
has been proved to all who lift up their eyes; its necessity 
needs no proof. The General Association of Massachusetts 
voted that the Home Missionary Society stand ready to pro- 
mote such efforts; and the society itself has voted to stand 
ready ; and it stands. Of course, everybody comprehends the 
need of some special stimulus and suggestion, from one quarter 
or another, when any new usage or a further development is 
desired on the part of any body of churches. In this particular 
instance, the stimulus is lacking. The “checked development” 
remains. The churches are not carrying out their principles. 

But where we do employ lay-helpers we do not get all the 
good of them that we should, owing to another failure to apply 
our principles. For Congregationalists believe in the local 
church, as an institution of the greatest value; that every be- 
liever needs to be in its communion, its fellowship of love, of 
worship, and also of work. Fellowship in work is a Congrega- 
tional principle. Or, in other words, 

Fourthly. It is a principle of the Apostolic Church Order, 
that every church ts a working society.* We have acknowledged 


* A church is clearly a “ working society” when its members are habitually as- 
sociated in its work. A good occasion for promoting such association is found in 
the CuurcH FELLOwsHIP MEETING—held after each communion. This can be 
made the occasion for such reports, informal statements, public discussions, and 
personal talks as shall very effectually serve the desired end. Some have set 
apart one of the regular prayer meetings to this object, calling it the home prayer 
meeting, or home concert. 
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the principle, but we ought not to be satisfied with our pres- 
ent development of it. 

For example: There are churches which sustain a most use- 
ful class of lay-helpers—‘ City Missionaries,” who are doing a 
blessed and beautiful work. But do all the churches which 
employ these devoted laborers keep their members familiar 
with the interesting details of this work? Are the church 
members really associated in it? If not, then they lose a stim- 
ulus which they need; and the missionaries lose a sense of 
the sympathy and cordial interest of their brethren which they 
ought to receive ; and the cause of Christ continues to lack certain 
active helpers among the members of these churches who might 
easily be rallied around these missionaries. Our churches are 
not working on their own principles. There is a checked de- 
velopment. 

The same remark applies to the relation of the churches with 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations. Unless each church 
is receiving reports from its young men who are connected with 
these associations, and unless it is kept so intimately acquaint- 
ed with all their work as to feel it to be a part of its own, and 
to share in the blessing of the doing of it, then the churches 
suffer loss. As a matter of fact some of the most active mem- 
bers belong more to the association than to the church. This 
is certainly a hurtful mistake. Many are the churches and 
ministers who acutely feel it. And it seems strange that they 
do not apply their principles to its cure. 

Fifthly. The Parish principle,—asserting church responsibility 
for communities, and declaring that every church is bound to 
ascertain and fix tts own field and work,—is another fundamental 
maxim of our church order, as it is a dictate of common sense. 
In former times, this principle was honored; every church 
had its definite responsibility, and every family in all our colo- 
nies knew itself to be in the parish of some church, which 
owned its duty to do for that household all that it could. Our 
fathers would not have respected themselves, if they had al- 
lowed a single family to remain outside of all religious care. 
Ought we to allow it? 

Let us see. Your church is bound to do—what? To pro- 
claim the gospel. But to whom? To every soul properly 
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within its reach, so far as it possibly can; nor to proclaim it 
merely, but to bestow spiritual nurture upon every individual 
who does not reject it; to train individual children and young 
people; to comfort individual sick people, poor people, be- 
reaved people ; to receive individual strangers with warm wel- 
come; to pick up individual waifs and outcasts—orphans, 
young criminals, and those in danger of becoming criminals ; 
looking after the solitary and the aged ; doing good in endless 
details and particulars, as it has opportunity. But if it is to 
render such blessed service to all these individuals, it must 
know them. And if it would be sure that it has overlooked 
none, it must know all properly within its care ; in other words, 
it must have a definite parish. 

The churches are the proper institutions for locking after the 
vast work of the Christian charities within their several com- 
munities. They cover the iand. They are within reach of the 
people. They are the only institutions that are omnipresent, 
or that can be made so. They, and they only, are competent to 
grapple with wide-spread wants or iniquities. This is their 
proper business. And they need this business ; need it to keep 
themselves in good condition and repute. If they leave it un- 
done, or even allow agencies not identified with themselves to 
do it, they lose health, forfeit affection, misrepresent the 
Gospel, dishonor and defeat Christianity, and earn people’s 
hatred and contempt. It isa joy to think how much of such 
work is really done; but mortifying to recall the lack of busi- 
ness system, the careless and incomplete way in which it is car- 
ried on, and how large a part is left undone. “Children’s 
Aid” societies would find little to do—or else teu times as 
much to do—if the churches were working on an intelligent 
system. But such a system is ridiculously impossible so long 
as individual churches do not know where their responsibility 
begins and ends. 

There is another consideration. The work of Christian 
churches is, very largely, a work by individuals on individuals ; 
not only these works of mercy but its spiritual labor also. 
The church is strong through the personal testimony given in 
the lives of its members. The church grows by the distinct 
conversion of soul after soul. Neglecters are to be won over, 
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man after man, woman after woman, child after child ; won by 
individual neighborly kindness and individual patient affection. 
Happily, God has not made golden-mouthed orators enough to 
charm the multitudes by eloquence and by wit, into penitence, 
In His mercy he has left the privilege of the precious work of 


Christ open to all. 

And, moreover, He has imposed this work as a necessity. 
He is showing us that the world is not going to be won over 
by selected members of Christ’s body, while the rest are idle ; 
but all must work in harmony. His disciples must be obvi- 
ously living lives based on the supernatural facts which they 
profess, looking toward supernatural ends, animated by aims 
that reach beyond the earth ; they must be obviously loving in 
the way in which Christ loves—the sufferers because they suf- 
fer, the sinners because they are sinful; this love must be 
obvious in deeds, or the world is going more and more to 
disbelieve in Christianity and to hate and despise theology and 
the church. Granted that such life is lived and such love 
proved to-day ; we ought not to rest content with the present 
measure of it. The very principles of Apostolic Church 
order bind us to adopt better ways of securing a general testi- 
mony for Christ, in a wide-spread activity, both in spiritual 
labors and in works of mercy. But these principles cannot be 
developed, these better ways cannot be realized without a con- 
scientious definition of its own work by every church. The 
definition can always be made by a registration of families if not 
otherwise. And it is needed as much by the ministers as by 
church members. Needed in more ways than we have now 
room to specify. When the churches have defined their 
parishes, and when stated church-meetings have become occa- 
sions for earnest review and prayer in behalf of their entire 
work in these parishes, then they will be more worthy of being 
called “ working societies” than they now are. 

Siaxthly. So feeble has been the impulse of the churches to 
look after their own business, that even the Christian education 
of their children has been slipping out of their hands and has 
become, in a sense, a separate interest ; sometimes consciously 
separate, and looking on the sanctuary services with as much 
of criticism as of sympathy. In some cases children are, in 
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effect, educated to stay away from the public worship; while, 
very often, the Sunday school instruction substituted for it 
_ has been unintelligent and pointless, and some of the exer- 

cises—the singing, more frequently than anything else—calcu- 
lated to do more hurt than good. 

Now the system of church order, which we inherit from the 
Apostles, is a system of education. It is so, not by any chance, 
but in its first principles. For we do not, like the Romanists, 
seek to enslave souls in unquestioning submission to a pope, 
nor yet to subdue them by mere force of feeling; but we aim 
to make them free through the truth. This is the Congrega- 
tional way. We are not worthily carrying out our principles 
in this great matter of the Christian education, in our homes, 
our Sunday schools, or, 

We remark once more, even in our pulpits. Is it not a fact 
that many congregations demand entertainment—in short, that 
the pulpit be a platform? But congregations, if they will but 
consent, may receive entertainment, and with it the noblest 
benefits, from an opening up of the broad fields of the truth 
with its manifold connections of doctrine. Our Sunday schools 
have ordinarily studied the Bible microscopically. And this is 
one good way. Doubtless much benefit has been derived from 
it, even when the passages chosen have been disconnected, 
treated in an artificial manner, and strained to teach good 
lessons which they did not contain. It may often be impossi- 
ble to avoid these faults. But if so, then all the more should 
congregations demand of their ministers an exposition of 
the Scriptures, not in single texts and paragraphs alone, but in 
its masses, also—the preaching of whole epistles, at one time, 
whole biographies, entire books of the Old Testament. And 
the people should see to it that their ministers do not fail to 
marshall the doctrines in luminous array, so that men shall be 
compelled to realize the Christian truth as an accordant body 
of thought, profoundly rational, and full of nourishment and 
inspiration. They should require of their pastors that truth 
which is the revelation from God; and this revelation as it has 
been worked out of the Bible through the long study and 
meditation of the Christian church, while she has found the 
word sweeter than honey to her taste—the views which have 
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stood the test of time, have answered the needs of successive 
generations and of races most unlike, and have satisfied all 
deepest wauts of our being. Such is the preaching that our 
parishes ought to exact, and not theological fancies that may 
chime with a passing mood, some graceful sentiment, some 
spicy paradox, a literary dissertation, a saucy attack, or illus- 
trations that displace thought and conscience. In a word, the 
churches should require of the pulpit, and even of the Sunday 
school, such instruction as tends to edify to the stature of com- 
plete men in Christ Jesus. Our very church order demands 
this; for the weightiest questions respecting the conduct of life 
and the discipline of the church, must sometimes be decided by 
vote of the members. Yet many churches are not requiring 
such preaching. They do nol demand theology. And what is 
theology? Theology is clear and comprehensive ideas on 
divine things—the truths exhibited in a rational and edifying 
consistency. That so many congregations are not exacting this 
of their religious teachers, is a symptom of debility. So far as 
this habit prevails among Congregationalists, they fail to honor 
their principles, and are building stubble into foundations. 
Such are some of the particulars in which we fail to de- 
velop the Apostolic church principles satisfactorily in the 
local administration of our churches. It is not affirmed 
that in these respects we fall below the standard of other 
denominations. We fall below our own. It is not every 
denomination that has an opportunity for so large a fail- 
ure. And in this fact there is no small encouragement for 
us. We have but to carry out our principles in order to se- 
cure a nobler efficiency than the world has seen. We are 
building on divine foundations, on the heavenly plan. The 
logical development of the system which we have received re- 
sults in the heavenly society. Then let us set at work afresh 
with the unbounded enthusiasm which this thought justly 
gives. We have been ordering our campaign, even in its disci- 
pline and drill, upon the instructions of the Great Captain. 
Then let us perfect this discipline; and let us, in all things, 
push forward upon these very lines upon which we have set 


out. 
We have, so far, been speaking of the local church. And 
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the local church is the foundation of everything. Our hopes, 
humanly speaking, are built on that. Any improvement that 
is to be general and lasting must have its roots and support 
there. Let the churches be roused, instructed, trained in 
such a manner as to develop their forces well, and everything 
else that we pray for will be likely to follow. The effort to do 
this involves great labor on the part of pastors, and an enthu- 
siasm that many waters cannot quench; but it is worth all. 


Space is left us, now, not to discuss, but only to enumerate, 
other respects in which our principles are capable of fuller de- 
velopment. Let us consider some of these connected with the 
communion of churches ; and 

I. The provisions for the seasonable formation of new churches. 

This is an act of church communion. It is not a matter 
which concerns alone the church or churches out of whose ter- 
ritory the new parish is carved, but others also. And the 
nearest church, the church most affected by such a movement, 
is very often the slowest to see, and especially to seize the new 
opportunity. A communion of churches which should leave 
this matter to such agents alone, must expect to fall behind all 
others. Seeing this, the General Association of Massachusetts 
requested the Home Missionary Society in that State to assume 
the responsibility of the seasonable formation of new churches. 
The society has consented, and has done as much, perhaps, as 
under the circumstances could be expected. But public atten- 
tion is not yet sufficiently awakened, nor have the arrange- 
ments which are requisite to the necessary promptitude, been 
made throughout that State. In the rural districts of the west, 
churches are formed as rapidly, perhaps, as ministers can be 
found for them ; but in most large towns there is need of a 
better system. 

But in both east and west, we want a definite and recognized 
way of planting a church-seed. It has been our habit to wait 
until a church could be regularly organized with good pros- 
pects of permanence. But we ought to be in the habit of be- 
ginning as soon as twelve Christian men and women—-or, 
often, half as many—can be induced to arrange in a simple 
manner for a prayer meeting, and for promoting Christian 
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interests. Such a little company, organized by a neighboring 
pastor and faithfully tended by him, would often, by natural 
growth, become a church ; and whether it does or not, would at 
any rate promote fellowship and activity. 

And we may ask, indeed, what right have a number of 
Christian families, living in a community without a church, to 
keep aloof from one another? How can they escape the duty 
of actively loving and serving one another, and of agreeing 
together to do all they can for the kingdom of heaven there ; 
giving effect to this agreement by fixing upon particular efforts 
in which they will unite? And how can a neighboring pastor 
excuse himself from seeing this state of things, when it exists; 
and, seeing it, how can he forgive himself, if he does not try to 
bring this little company together, in the proper relations and 
for the proper objects of real Christian neighbors? If he 
should neglect it, then surely it is both the privilege and the 
duty of some one else to take up this service which he refuses; 
and it is but an act of brotherly communion on the part of the 
neighboring churches, or better, of the whole body of the 
churches, to have an understanding with regard to the way in 
which this shall be done. So, at any rate, judged the General 
Association of Massachusetts; and it not only invited the 
Home Missionary Society to accept this responsibility, but also 
advised the organization of just such little companies, under 
the name of “ Zhe Christian Neighbors."* Each, of course, 
needs to be under the watch and care of some pastor. But 
votes do not execute themselves. The interest of the churches 
needs to be aroused. We should provide for the actual appli- 
cation of our principles. And this, 

IL In furnishing an adequate provision for encouraging and 
spiritually reénforcing churches that have fallen into discourage- 
ment and feebleness. 

Our Conferences do something in this way; and a few of 
them a good deal. Our Home Missionary secretaries in the 
several States have doubtless counted this personal service 
among the privileges of their office. But what is one man for 
so large a territory and a man burdened with so many 
other duties. In Massachusetts, even the Methodists have four 


* Minutes 1873, p. 10. 
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presiding elders; and these, with other permanent arrange- 
ments of theirs, ought to make that denomination more effect- 
ive than we are in this kind of work. But our principles sug- 
gest an easy remedy for this defect. The trouble is, they are 
not energetically applied. We give money, but not always 
that something else which is necessary to make the gift effect- 
ual. The work is only half done. 

IIL. There are regions where all the Congregational churches 
are weak, and the entire local christendom is feeble, while in- 
differentism abounds. But we have, as yet, found no way of 
reinvigorating these neighborhoods of churches, We have not 
attempted it, and apparently have not thought of it. There 
are ways in which by God’s blessing, this might sometimes be 
done, methods flowing naturally and beautifully from our 
principles. But too often the principles have not been applied 
to cases of this kind. 

IV. Within the limits of all our States there are communities 
found upon the borders of townships and elsewhere, which 
have been poisoned by vulgar forms of misbelief and irre- 
ligion. For many years neighboring pastors, poorly sup- 
ported and overburdened with work, have looked athwart 
these regions in sadness. Conferences have noted them; and 
courts of justice, in some instances, have become very well ac- 
quainted with them. But when you ask, what has been done? 
the answer is—not much of anything. As though heathen in 
China could be reached, but our neighbors, no more beathen- 
ish, were too faraway. Is it only at home that we lack invent- 
iveness? The truth is, we exercise it in some directions but 
not in others. This sometimes results from lack of faith and 
energy in the churches which are nearest to these communities, 
and sometimes, from a similar lack on the part of Conferences. 
For it is too frequently the case that— 

V. The Conferences are not vigorously at work. Some of them 
hardly seem conscious of having much todo. Their meetings 
are pleasant gatherings of happy brethren, with wives and 
neighbors, in which many things are well said and many done 
well. And they are very useful. They may compare well, for 
aught we know, with similar meetings in other denominations. 
But they come short in their true work. In many instances, 
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one is hardly made to feel, upon visiting them, that very 
serious matters are on hand, but the atmosphere is one of re- 
laxation and enjoyment. Now every one of our Conferences 
has before it practical problems of the gravest kind. If they 
met charged with this feeling, their atmosphere would be 
tonic and electric ; and the youth and enterprise of our churches, 
now so often absent, would lend new life to their discussions 
and devotions. 

As an illustration of the failure of our Conferences to develop 
Congregational principles and to attend to their proper busi- 
ness, look at the Sunday school interest. The Sunday schools 
of a Conference form a most important department of the work 
of its churches. If there is any great matter which demands 
the earnest attention of these churches when met to confer on 
their dearest interests and their whole work, surely this is one. 
But this is not ordinarily identified with the churches. In 
many Conferences it <oes not statedly come up, except in allu- 
sions of extremest brevity ; but the “Sunday school men,” as 
they are called, have too often been left to form a separate 
clique, distinct from the churches, holding meetings by them- 
selves and having circuits of their own, as though belonging 
to some other planetary system. And if the question of Sun- 
day schools should happen to be brought up, it would, very 
likely, be with the idea of having an interesting time, but 
not at all with an intention or a hope of uniting upon any 
measures of improvement—even in a matter so distressing as 
our Sunday school songs, or so important as the training of 
competent teachers. 

Another example is found in our treatment of intemperance. 
What have our Conferences done? They have had speeches 
made, and have passed resolutions containing strong adjectives ; 
but when have the churches united upon a plan for the preven- 
tion of intemperance and the alleviation of its evils? And yet 
this is their business, and theirs alone. No possible societies 
could do this work as the churches can. And now, after two 
generations, nearly, of public agitation, the churches are still 
neglecting it. 

If another illustration were needed, we could point to the very 
general omission to do anything for those families, within which 
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what is called the criminal class grows up. Such families 
are the natural wards of the churches; but they are often 
regarded too much as the Jews viewed the Samaritans ; and, 
as a rule, they do not receive the particular, the sympathetic, 
the sagacious attention which they need, and which the 
churches themselves, and the best families in the churches, 
need, for their own good, to give. For lack of the Christian 
humility and sincerity which such a service includes, our most 
Christian society is infested with moral diseases from which it 
might be free. 

It is but too manifest that our churches are only beginning 
to get at the work open to them through their Conferences. 
Here again, the development is incomplete. 

VL. In a similar sense, this remark applies to the State As- 
sociations ; and there is room for similar improvement, 

VIL When we ascend to still wider relations, we continue 
to find incompleteness. For an illustration, turn to the New 
Hampshire hills, and to both the shores and the inlands of 
Maine. Do you happen to have been made acquainted, 
through regular channels of information and codperation, with 
the religious condition of these regions? Do you know—you, 
who intend to keep yourselves well informed respecting such 
matters—whether the Congregational churches in those States 
are able to do the work there which cries out to be done? Does 
anybody, in a position to help, know? The truth is, commu- 
nities in those States are in sorest need of what they have no 
prospect of receiving ; facts of melancholy interest meet you 
on the right hand and on the left; and from no quarter do we 
hear of measures which even propose endeavors adequate to 
the exigency. Would it astonish us excessively if, once in a 
while, we were to catch a whisper, coming up from the neigh- 
borhood of some discouraged church : “ Let somebody else be 
at the trouble of preaching the gospel to these poor. This 
little bishopric of ours, let another take!” And would it be 
true to say, that such is the Congregational view of the apos- 
tolic way? I suppose not; but that we count it a great privi- 
lege to carry the gospel to the sheep scattered on the mount- 
ains. Whatever flocks we have in such places we mean to 
tend. If, owing to changes in these communities, we can not 
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do it in one way, we are willing to adapt our ways to the needs, 
It is the very peculiarity of the apostolic system, that it is not 
tied up to particular ways, but is permitted to adopt any meth- 
ods which the cause of Christ demands; that we never need to 
ask others to step in, because, whatever they can do, we can 
do; for all forms are ours when they are necessary. If a work is 
costly, why is it not as much our privilege to stand that cost, 
as anybody's? It is not customary in armies, for a regiment, 
so soon as its position begins to be a little uncomfortable, to 
invite another to take it—confining itself to places where sol- 
diering is easy. Nor is it customary with our churches. The 
hardest post is the post of honor, everywhere. And yet we 
have reason to complain of ourselves, that we do not more 
consistently honor this principle; and that we do not more 
effectually strengthen the cause of Christ in regions where it 
is weak. 

But, finally, I have only to speak the words, “ National 
Council,” to suggest an experiment certainly incomplete, not yet 
clearly in harmony with our principles, not yet an assured suc- 
cess. If this be really a Congregational “Council,” and if it has 
been agreed that our national consultations, which must be had 
somehow, may best be had under this well known form, then 
why has it not the safeguards peculiar to the Council ?—dis- 
tinguishing it from all other bodies and its sole trait—-in a strict 
limitation to topics definitely laid before it in letters missive? 
If it be not a Council, why confound history by saying that 
itis? And, indeed, seeing that what we need is, the freest fra- 
ternal Conference that can possibly be had, bringing all parts of 
the land together, why can we not content ourselves with a 
National Conference of Free (i. e. self-governing) Churches, 
copied after the most successful, which is also the most strictly 
logical, form of our State Conferences, the Conference of 
Maine? There is no other similar outgrowth of our princi- 
ples more natural, beautiful or effective, than this. But our 
National Council seems in some danger of proving an exam- 
ple, not of imperfect, but of wrong development. We build 
an element of confusion into our walls, if in connection with 
this illogical and improper name we allow the idea which it 
expresses to shape the tone and action of this assembly. 
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Congregationalists do not want, and we believe they will not 
tolerate, a general corrective body, sitting to inspect the 
churches and the benevolent societies. What we do need is, 
an occasion which shall adequately bring to view the work 
which these churches and these societies have been doing— 

. bring it to view in such a way that we shall see and feel it all, 
shall unitedly study it, shall join our prayers and counsel in be- 
half of it, shall agree upon some measures for its furtherance, 
and go back to our homes wiser and stronger for all that we 
have thus seen and done, gladdened with the light of each 
others’ faces, warmer than ever in our mutual love, lifted into a 
more devoted enthusiasm, and more perfectly agreed upon 
lines of independent but harmonious action. 

Congregationalists have often been told that their bond of 
union is “ but a rope of sand.” Men have been so long accus- 
tomed to an authority which rules by force, that many find it 
difficult to conceive of a society held together by anything 
else. Seeing no dominion, they see nothing. So a barbarian 
easily appreciates the bond which holds slaves in a coffle, but 
when you speak of that which keeps the stars in their courses, 
he cannot comprehend you. The force on which we rely, 
and which rules our whole church organism, is nothing else 
than that which is appointed for Christ’s universal household, 
of which the church on earth is a part. It is nothing else than 
the love which is Christian character—in reality the sole bond 
of society that can be trusted, and the concealed strength of 
those cumbrous forms of strength with which the majority of 
denominations load themselves, and under which the church of 
Christ has staggered from the early centuries until now. 

This is the church order given in the beginning. But the 
church was too weak to retain her hold on so high a privilege ; 
was tempted and fell under bondage. From that bondage, 
however, after long and bloody trials, she has been redeemed ; 
and the heavenly liberty has come back to her. It has come to 
stay. 


And now can not we see what the result will be, if, clinging 
with a perfect love to our principles, we steadfastly press this 
apostolic system to its own beautiful completeness? Let the 
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local churches, true to their most Christian terms of commun- 
ion, everywhere make themselves real spiritual households, 
organize themselves for their work, filling their parishes with 
deeds of mercy, delighting in their Sunday schools as gardens 
of God, and sending their lay-helpers into all out-districts ; let 
the Conferences, with the Home Missionary Society to assist, . 
fill each its distinct region with unfailing watchfulness and 
help, organizing churches seasonably, comforting discouraged 
churches, and, on the right hand and on the left, addressing 
themselves to wants as they rise; in like manner let State and 
National Associations fulfill their appropriate functions, the 
benevolent societies holding their meetings in connection with 
these bodies (so kept in closest union with the churches), and 
have we not a system by which any kind of Christian work can 
be done, a system as varied and as flexible as the Romish, and 
as much better than that as apostolic liberty is better than ser- 
vitude? And if the churches in any of our States should sue- 
ceed in giving a peculiarly complete illustration of the apos- 
tolic principles, is not the example likely to be followed 
throughout the land, and in missionary stations round the 
world? And may not some of us live to see a brotherhood of 
churches, apostolic in order and in spirit, liberal and powerful, 
encompassing the earth ? 

Let us believe that the time is coming when Christians of all 
denominations shall be in the habit of meeting together and 
shall work in harmonious codperation. When they do, from 
the necessity of the case, their doing it must be on the apos- 
tolic system, a development of the apostolic principles—the 
principles of the New England fathers. 
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Articts V.—THE DESIRABLENESS OF PREACHING 
THE GOSPEL RATHER THAN THE LAW IN TIMES 
OF THE FAILURE OF PUBLIC INTEGRITY. 


THERE is no error more subtle and dangerous than the idea 
that the law of God does not form a perfect standard of action, 
but adapts itself to man’s wishes and imperfect moral condition. 
The conception that the law is thus a shifting rule is destructive 
of all true righteousness. Obedience to a right moral standard 
is as imperative under the gospel as under the law. The justi- 
fication of the gospel does not touch those who are disobedient 
to the law of God in their hearts. Christianity is no paradise 
of the lawless or dreamland of lotus-eaters. The grand old prin- 
ciple of duty is as truly a watchword of the religion of Christ 
as it was of the religion of Moses. Often the believer, hard 
pressed by the temptations and trials of life, can say nothing 
but this: “I will just try to do the will of God, and press on.” 

The law of God in its most comprehensive sense is simply 
the manifestation of the will of God. It is the pure expression 
of his spirit and nature. It is that desire, or command, which 
goes forth from God as the stream from the fountain ; and as 
there is but one divine lawgiver, so there can be but one divine 
law, the undivided and perfect expression of the mind of the 
lawgiver, unchangeable and eternal. No new events or facts 
in the moral universe can change the law—not even the great 
facts of sin and redemption. These modify only the relations 
of the subject to the law. 

Here, then, we have a perfect standard—“ the law is holy, 
and just, and good.” To suggest the possibility of God’s put- 
ting forth any expression of an imperfect moral standard, or 
aught but a perfectly righteous one, were less respectful than 
to impugn the glory of the lower heavens and cast contempt on 
the law that leads in harmony the movements of the natural 
universe. It were far less destructive to deny the perfection of 
a physical than of a moral law. 

If the law is thus perfect and immutable, if it is not lowered 
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to meet the changing conditions of an imperfect and sinful 
creature, how comes it about that Christianity seems to build 
upon another principle of perfection? How is it that the 
apostle to the Gentiles in so many words declares concerning 
believers that they “are not under the law ;” and that “ by the 
works of the law no flesh can be justified ;” and, above all, 
that the law is done away by Christ? 

Has the law, indeed, abdicated the throne since the coming 
of Christ? Has the law of God changed itself into some poor, 
inferior thing by which its absolute claims upon the spirit of 
man are hullified ? 

These questions are difficult; we would attempt in the 
briefest manner to offer some humble suggestions toward their 
explanation. 

In discussing the relations of the law to the gospel, it is nec- 
essary to understand the meaning which the apostle Paul com- 
monly gives to the word “ law.” 

In those places where the word is used without the article 
[vduo¢], as in Romans iii. 12; iii. 81; iv. 18, 14, 15; v. 18, 
20; vii. 1; x. 4; xiii. 8; 1 Cor. ix. 20; Gal. ii. 21; iii. 11, 
18, 21; iv. 5; Phil. iii. 6; and also where the principal noun 
has no article, as &pya vduov—in those places it is laid down 
by Winer and other scholars that the reference is invariably to 
the Mosaic law. 

Undoubtedly this is true; but if there were no other idea 
attached to the “law” than simply that of the law of Moses, 
and especially of its prescriptive and ceremonial part, the 
question of the doing away of the law by the dispensation of 
Christ would not be so difficult. 

If, when Paul speaks of his own righteousness which is of 
the law, and in which he was blameless, he referred simply to 
the Mosaic dispensation and to no other principle, then we can 
see the justness of his self-condemnation that his righteousness 
was no true righteousness ; and if the “ works of the law” were 
merely “ritual prescriptions,” we can readily believe that by 
them no man is justified. 

Being by birth and education a Jew, the apostle, when he 
speaks of the “law,” refers without question to the Mosaic law, 
but, speaking also as a Christian, he does this in a somewhat 
secondary sense; that is, it was the law of God expressed 
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through the mouth and the institutions of Moses. The principle 
of divine law was deeper than the Mosaic law. Those to whom 
he wrote, as Jews, regarded the law of God as embodied in the 
institutions of Moses. That was to them the sole expression of 
the moral and prescriptive law of God. That was the law. 
They were right in this, because God’s law was given through 
Moses; and, in so far as the Mosaic institutions expressed the 
eternal principles of righteousness revealed to Moses, it was the 
law of God. What was merely temporary and ceremonial in 
it is done away. What belonged to a special outward theoc- 
racy suited to the religious condition of the age and of the race, 
is abolished. But underneath all was the eternal law of right- 
eousness, which belongs to no particular age or people, and 
which appeals to the universal moral consciousness. To this, 
above all, Paul undoubtedly referred when he spoke of the law 
—to this larger and deeper idea of law, embracing the Mosaic 
law wherein it comprehended the eternal principles of right- 
eoufness, but going beyond and beneath the outward institu- 
tion and precept. 

This law which speaks to the conscience of every man, both 
Jew and Gentile, which is perfect, which is one and unchange- 
able, is, nevertheless, according to the apostle, insufficient as a 
principle of salvation. It is not lowered an iota as a moral 
standard by Christianity, but yet it is powerless to save. It 
contains no principle of new spiritual life. While it remains 
as a perfect standard to the righteous, it is a death principle to 
the sinner. He who lives under it as a principle of justifica- 
tion and salvation is spiritually dead. Why is this? The 
answer is all-important in its practical bearings. 

Real obedience is something of the heart; it supposes a 
right disposition of mind. The outward obedience proceeds 
from the inward disposition. God can see this, if man cannot. 
He can also perceive the absence of this right disposition of 
heart ; and if it be absent, then the “ righteousness which is by 
the law,” is only, after all, a seeming righteousness, and by its 
best works, now as in Paul’s time, no man is justified. 

This right disposition of heart—how shall it be obtained ? 
Here the law is powerless, “ for if there had been a law given 
which could have given life, verily righteousness should have 
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been by the law.” But the law is only the imperative expres- 
sion of an externally prescribed rule of action, and it is totally 
unable to produce an internal change of disposition.* It in- 
deed commands obedience, but it gives no ability to obey. It 
requires a spiritual righteousness, but it is utterly impotent to 
impart that new life from which such righteousness flows. 

This new life must first be created within the sinful soul, 
and then the obedience, springing up from within, meets the 
law and flows on in the currents of the law’s righteous require- 
ments. All its acts done in this spirit have the beautiful char- 
acter of “good works.” Then the law has no restraining or 
coercive element, and it is even as if there were no law at all. 

Thus it is said that the believer in Christ is no longer “ un- 
der the law.” When, through the power of faith in Christ, a 
new divine life comes into the soul, the man is delivered from 
the law of sin and death. The law is for the sinner who dis- 
obeys it, and not for the righteous man, who loves it. The sin- 
ner feels the weight of the yoke, but with the believer “he 
bondage is over because the spirit is free. He lives and works 
out his religious life under a new principle, not of law but of 
grace. Having been made a partaker of the “divine nature,” 
he delights inwardly in the law of God, and this becomes the 
law of his own nature which he unconsciously obeys from a 
free impulse of love. This love is the fulfilling of the law. 

Thus we have revealed to us the new dispensation of faith 
in Jesus Christ, whose central principle is love; and they who 
linger under the old system of law and works, may be strong 
men,—may do many wonderful works,—may, even to the eye 
of God, possess the hidden root of righteousness in them, but 
they are not distinctively Christians ; they are not free men in 
the liberty wherewith Christ makes free. They are not be- 
lievers after the pattern of Paul and John. They do not know 
the spring of a divine life and power which makes “ new men” 
in Christ. The religion of law may restrain sin for a while, 
but it cannot cure it. It may coerce and hold down the power 
of evil and punish it for a thousand years or forever, but it 
cannot destroy it. But the religion of love can alone regener- 
ate this sinful world and bring in the “new heaven and new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 


* Neander’s Planting and Training, p. 236. 
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This truth of the right relations of the law to the gospel 
which has been briefly discussed, has its important practical 
bearings upon the subject of Christian preaching and living. 
We sometimes hear it said, that in order effectually to check 
the sin there is in the world we must preach the law. The 
gospel may do for calm weather, but the law is for times of 
outbreaking sin, of storm, violence, unrighteousness, and wrong. 
In a period when evil comes in like a flood, when good men 
grow faint, when corruption and iniquity abound, when busi- 
ness integrity and political honor in signal instances fail, and 
even the church of God seems to be sunk in unrighteousness 
and materialism, then we must lay aside the mild weapons of 
the gospel and take up the flaming thunderbolts of the law. 
Then Christ must retire weeping out of sight, and Moses must 
come down from Mt. Sinai with the tables of the law in his 
hands, his countenance very terrible to behold, and utter once 
more the awful retributions of the decalogue. Then we must 
preach the strong doctrines, and, above all, the doctrines and 
sanctions of the law. The law is the mighty helper and the 
only sure rock of defence when iniquity prevails. This, too, is 
said by good men who are preachers of the gospel, but whose 
gospel thus seems to break down just at the test-point, and they 
are seen, after all, in this view at least, to be preachers of 
Moses rather than ministers of Christ. Their philosophy of 
the Gospel, it is to be feared, does not grasp its deepest life, its 
divinest conception of power as related to the human soul. 

If the gospel be not found to be equal to all the possible 
emergencies of the soul, of society, and of the world, if it be 
only a smooth-weather gospel, then it is not the power to save 
the world from sin and to make it holy, which it has been 
announced to be, and we must substitute in its place some 
stronger force, moral or physical. 

The law, as that perfect standard of moral obligation which 
comes down from the will of God, is, as we have said, just as 
imperative under the gospel as under the law itself. The 
standard of right is not lowered one iota by the gospel; for the 
seat of this principle is in that intuitive sense of right which 
belongs to the nature of the soul, and which we call con- 
science; and the gospel is as truly addressed to man’s con- 
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science as to man’s heart; it interprets the law of God to the 
conscience in its most spiritual meaning ; but Christ does more 
than Moses even for the conscience. 

The work of Moses for the conscience, though glorious, was 
mainly negative. It was minatory and convictive. The law 
sets forth the prohibition and the sanction. It says, ‘Thou 
shalt not.” It convinces of unrighteousness. It punishes the 
guilty. But Christ's relations to the conscience are of a posi- 
tive, productive, and infinitely more glorious kind. He renews 
the conscience unto good works and a genuine righteousness. 
He implants a new holy life. He does not leave the conscience 
consuming under the fiery thunderbolts of the law that kill, 
kill, kill. He does not simply proclaim its punishment for sin. 
He does not merely condemn its unrighteousness, but he gives 
it true righteousness. “The soul that sinneth it shall die”"— 
“the wages of sin is death,” are solemn truths of the gospel as 
well as of the law, but the divine and life-giving power of the 
gospel is not in them. They are not that essential gospel 
which brings life and righteousness. 

He who preaches the law then as the grand and last resource 
when wickedness is rampant, when integrity fails, when the 
very throne of righteousness and the kingdom of God in the 
world—the church—is corrupted, shows that he knows not 
what the gospel is and where its power lies; since his is the 
ministry of condemnation and death, just when it should be 
one of renovation and life. 

If I accept the principle of love—the love of God in Christ— 
as the great principle of salvation from sin, I will not give it up 
when sin shows its most concentrated and terrible might. If 
love, as manifest in Christ, is not sufficient to restore the 
wrongest conscience to right action, as well as to renew the 
affections and enlighten the intellect, then I would look some- 
where else for a system which can save the whole man and 
make him perfect ia every part. I would build upon another 
system of righteousness than that whose working principle is 
Faith, and whose central power is Love. 

It is now confessed to be the case that a lamentable divorce 
is apparent between the doctrine and the life of the Church, or 
in other words, between its religion and its morality. Evena 
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man so commonly right in his judgments as Mr. Gladstone, is 
quoted as saying that their belief has very little practical influ- 
ence over men’s lives; and that religious doctrine itself is more 
a matter of opinion, education, and imagination, than of real 
character. Certainly it would seem to be so in many instances 
at the present day. It is sc not because the Church is worse 
than it was in the primitive ages, but because the power of the 
world and of material things has gained a virulence betokening, 
it may be, its waning strength as opposed to the kingdom of 
God, or to things unseen and spiritual. The very cases of 
business dishonesty and defalcation in the Church which startle 
communities like the fall of a tower of a beleaguered city in 
the night, show that these things are deeper felt, that the con- 
flict is more earnest, that sin is recognized as a more fearful 
enemy, that righteousness, even if harder pressed, is acknowl- 
edged to be more precious and divine—the very city and 
dwelling of God. But however this may be, the phase of evil 
now to be seen in the Church is that of the alarming lowering 
of its moral tone as shown above all in its relation to the con- 
duct of those business affairs which belong especially to this 
life, and which it shares in common with the world. In a dis- 
cussion which took place on this subject at the recent meeting 
of the Theological alumni upon the anniversary day of Yale 
Seminary, President Woolsey said that this manifestation of 
evil was only an outcropping of that same spirit of covetousness 
against which Christ’s disciples of old were warned by their 
Master as the deadly leaven of the Pharisees. But how is this 
spirit of unrighteousness to be met and overcome, and how did 
Christ meet it when he was on earth? He did not meet it by 
saying that the law was done away by his coming, and that the 
gates were thrown open to all unrighteousness; on the contrary 
he came to confirm and fulfill the law. He was born under the 
law and he died to sustain it in its wholeness. He met un- 
righteousness not by yielding to it, nor even by condemning it, 
but by creating a new holy life. He brought pardon and hope 
to the soul condemned and crushed by the law. He wrought 
truth in the inward parts. He broke the chain of covetousness 
by offering to the worldly mind a higher object of love than 
worldly gain. He implanted a higher faith that not only justi- 
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fied but made just, and that led the soul out from its slavery 
to ungodly things. He destroyed the power of the sensual in 
man’s heart by infusing into it a new spirit. He changed the 
hearts of those—whether wordly men or professed moralists— 
who truly believed in him, and who admitted him into their 
hearts as Lord, as the ruling principle of their lives by faith. 

Take but one instance. The “publicans” of the New Tes- 
tament were men whose business it was to collect the Roman 
revenues from a subjugated people. They were the financial 
agents of what has been called “the most detestable of all 
modes of managing a revenue.” They were the custom-house 
officers of that day endowed with almost arbitrary power and 
immunity, and thus were tempted constantly by their position 
to exaction and dishonesty in money dealings. They were 
familiar with all the tricks of trade, with the double dealings and 
ins and outs of governmental employees whose business it was 
to fleece the people in order to make themselves rich; and the 
popular estimate was not perhaps far from wrong which invari- 
ably linked together “ puwblicans and sinners.” But when once 
passing by the receipt of custom, the Lord simply said to one of 
those detested publicans “ Follow me!” He to whom the Lord 
thus spoke was the evangelist who recorded the Lord’s story of 
the Pharisee and the publican, and the publican’s prayer, “‘God 
be merciful to mea sinner.” Following Jesus he gave up his 
worldly gain, and became one of the number of the twelve 
apostles, and of the founders of the Christian Church. This 
was the secret of his higher life emerging as it did from a low 
and it may be selfish and unrighteous business career. This was 
the beginning in him of a new life of self-abnegation and true 
righteousness. The love of a personal Redeemer and Lord 
took the place of the love of self and of selfish gain. Is there 
any better way to break up the power of covetousness, of a 
deep-seated business immorality in men’s hearts, than for them 
simply to obey Christ’s words, “ Follow me”? Is there nota 
charm in Christ which lures men away from all unrighteous- 
ness, and all unrighteous lusts, and lifts them above the world 
into a heavenly realm of holiness, purity, aud love? 

The way then to righteousness is not by law but by love. 
“The whole secret is to follow Christ, and to hold cheap what 
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the world desires.” It is to detach the soul from its old worldly 
selfishness and to build it on a new foundation of righteousness 
which is in Christ. This is the old and the new way. It is 
the way of a change in the supreme affection of the being. It 
is the way of love and not of law. 

Should we not then, it may be asked, ever preach the holy 
law in order to make men righteous? We should preach the 
law, but only as a preparation for and a part of the gospel. 
We should preach it as Christ teaches us to preach it, not as 
‘it was said by them of old time,” but as “I say unto you.” 
He who does this is honored of Christ. ‘‘ Whosoever shall do 
and teach them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom 
of heaven. For I say unto you, that except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” We should 
preach the law in the light of the New Testament, intelligently, 
positively, as a means to a higher end, not exclusively as a 
system of condemnation, of terror, of warning even, but in its 
true relations to the mind and to Christ’s work in and for the 
mind; in order to show men how the law may be disobeyed 
and how sin may arise, or what sin really is, thus making the 
law a schoolmaster to lead men to Christ. In this way the 
apostle Paul preached the law. If it do not lead to Christ 
and to a better righteousness in him, he seemed almost to scorn 
the law and its works. The righteousness of Christians must 
exceed the righteousness of the legalists. It must have in ita 
living element of divine love and obedience which the law 
never could impart. 

Here then is the place of the law under the gospel that by it 
men may see clearly what their duty is and how far they have 
departed from the perfect standard, or from that sense of innate 
righteousness, that eternal law of God which is written on the 
conscience. Thus the law brings the knowledge of sin. Thus 
appealing to men’s own reasons and consciences, the terrible 
sanctions of the law have their effect. Men see that these sanc- 
tions are right. In this way the law condemns them. In this 
way we may hope to convict of sin and to awaken repentance 
which springs from a clear view of the righteousness of the law. 
Otherwise you may tell men they are sinners and they will 
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assent and sin on. Otherwise you may appeal to the fears and 
passions of men in vain. Otherwise you may preach hell-fire 
till doom sounds and it will not persuade men torepent. And 
in no case will the simple preaching of the law, without Christ, 
produce righteousness. The death-dealing terrors of the Lord 
are, under the gospel, to be proclaimed in order to “ persuade 
men” to look to something higher, better, and really life-giving, 
to Him who is “ the life.” 

But there are Christians, you say, who are clearly convicted 
of acts of deliberate dishonesty, who for the sake ‘‘of filthy 
lucre” have defrauded their neighbors, and have swindled the 
whole community right and left with their eyes open. It can 
only be answered that whenever such cases of cool and delib- 
erate business dishonesty have occurred in the membership of 
the Christian Church, they have been cases, in all probability, 
of those who have not as yet really felt the renewing power of 
the gospel upon their hearts and lives. They have been men 
who, like Judas Iscariot, may at the first perhaps have experi- 
enced some superficial feeling of sympathy drawing them 
toward Christ, but they have never really loved him, they have 
never yielded themselves wholly to him, and the root of selfish- 
ness has never been cut up in their hearts. They, therefore, 
do not prove the powerlessness of the gospel to prevent men 
from being knaves, since they have never themselves felt its 
true power. For as sinful men in all ages have been rescued 
from the power of all forms of sin by the gospel, so the gospel 
is powerful to rescue men from dishonesty, and to sow in their 
hearts true righteousness. 

We would say, therefore, emphatically, let the old gospel be 
preached in its pristine.simplicity, purity, and power. Yes, 
the old gospel of Love. Let us hear no more slighting remarks 
about the religion of Love as weaker than the religion of Law. 
The religion of Love is stronger for genuine righteousness than 
the religion of Law. The religion of Law was that of the First 
Dispensation which, though glorious, was one of condemnation 
and death. The religion of Love is that of the New Dispensa- 
tion, which is one of eternal life in Jesus Christ the Righteous. 
It is surely time that the foolish talk about Love (such Chris- 
tian Love as is presented to us by Paul and John in the New 
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Testament) being “sentimentalism” and “gush,” and some- 
thing too weak to make righteous men, should cease. Those 
who talk and write in this manner (especially if they be minis- 
ters of the New Testament) show conclusively that they do not 
thoroughly comprehend the gospel as the strongest power in 
the universe, as the manifestation of the love of God in Christ 
to save men from sin, from all sin, from all kinds of sin, and 
from one of the deepest kinds of sin—covetousness—which is 
especially the sin of church-members as it was of the Pharisees 
of old time: because it is a system which denies the power of 
things supernatural and invisible, and yields, perhaps without 
the seeming transgression of a single outward command of the 
law, to the power of the selfish and sensual in the world. Cov- 
etousness is really one of the profoundest forms of unbelief. 
The religion of love, then, as was said at the beginning, can 
alone bring in “ the new heaven and new earth wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness.” Faith that works by love and purifies 
the soul, is the life of a righteous man and of a righteous 
church. Faith and good works go ever together. They 
should be preached as one and inseparable under any true sys- 
tem of Christianity. Good works are linked to faith as the 
body to the soul. As the soul shapes the very form and 
features, so faith shapes the character. Loving Christ men be- 
come like Christ. Loving what is pure men grow pure. Lov- 
ing what is above the world men grow unworldly and unselfish. 
Of course this should not be a blind and ignorant love. There 
should be definite instruction in godliness; and here is seen 
another positive use of the law under the gospel that it may 
become a positively educational instrumentality, furnishing the 
standard of right, correcting and rectifying the life. The apos- 
tles and primitive preachers of the gospel were careful to give 
such discriminating instruction in righteousness and all holy 
living. The conscience even of believers needs to be thor- 
oughly enlightened, disciplined, and educated. The gospel 
has a moral as well as a spiritual side, though under its system 
“morals are never separated from spirituals.” We think in- 
deed that there should be far more of ethical preaching than 
there is, more of the principle of Christian love as law applied to 
life, and to all good works, varying in its application to different 
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ages, circumstances, peoples, temptations, wants, emergencies, 
but ever one spirit. Building up character in the most holy 
faith, is one of the duties of the Christian church and of the 
Christian preacher. But for ourselves we are entirely satisfied 
with the old gospel of John, and of James, and of Matthew, 
and of Peter, and of Paul—the gospel of Love—to make men 
righteous. We see in it the power of God to uproot and des- 
troy all unrighteousness and to build up true honor, and integ- 
rity, and holiness, in men’s hearts, whether they be money- 
changers, bank-directors, rich men, poor men, farmers, soldiers, 
sailors, scholars, or whatever they may be. We do not desire 
to substitute in the place of the gospel which is divine love 
redeeming and perfecting the soul into the image of Christ, 
either the legal system of the ancient Jewish church, grand as 
it was in its day, nor the casuistical system of the modern 
Roman Catholic church, acute and saintly as have been many 
of its teachers. He who follows the “ light that lighteth every 
man” will not go astray. He who loves righteousness as im- 
personated in Christ need not be taught in all the “ ways that 
are dark” in order to shun the path of the sinner. 


“Virtue could see to do what virtue would, 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk.” 
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Articte VL—THE THEOLOGY OF HERODOTUS. 


HeEropotvs is for the most part objective like Homer. He 
is accustomed to narrate everything, bringing forth out of his 
storehouse gems of greatest value and mere rubbish without 
comment as to what he holds them worth. 

But although there is comparatively so little of himself in 
what he says, yet he has contrived to weave into his history a 
good deal of his theology, or his ideas of divinity and man’s 
relations to it. To such an extent has he done this that he has 
given a theological drift to the whole work. It bears the 
stamp of a mind that loved to dwell in the regions of theology. 
The main elements in the history of Thucydides are the 
Ionians and Dorians, their antipathies and strong and weak 
points of character. The political and military defects of a 
people are the main causes of disaster. Everything is secular. 
With Herodotus the main elements are the divine ruler who 
metes out punishment, and men who have made themselves 
liable to it. Everything is religious. 

In a great many of his ways of thinking about the gods he 
doubtless coincided with the great mass of his Greek contem- 
poraries. But between the time of his birth and the time of 
his death the Greeks changed from pious believers in the Ho- 
meric pantheon to doubters and speculators. The transforma- 
tion of the Athenians of Marathon into the Athenians of the 
Peloponnesian war, which is described in The Clouds, went on 
partly under his eyes. Weshould expect to find in his history 
signs that he was affected by both conditions of his countrymen. 
And so it is. In nearly everything he seems the child of the 
earlier time. His faith amounts to credulity. But on the 
other hand, he shows a scepticism now and then, often when 
you would least expect it, amounting in some cases to a hyper- 
critical rationalism. Perhaps these two tendencies lay along 
side each other in his mind, without his ever caring to adjust 
the balance between them. He may have given himself to the 
influence of the one or the other according to his temporary 
humor. We will notice first what he appears to believe; then 
what he appears to disbelieve. 
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To take up a minor topic in the first place, he has a strong 
belief in certain methods of communication between the divine 
and the human. Of all these avenues the most important is 
the Delphic oracle. He lived to see the time when the Delphic 
oracle by unfair leaning to the side of Sparta, lost confidence 
with the rest of Greece. But he seems to have retained the 
old impression which was current at the time of the Persian 
wars, when both Athens and Sparta in their hour of sorest need 
went for knowledge of the future, and advice, to Delphi. He 
records, indeed, cases in which the oracle was corrupted, as 
when the wealth of the Alkmzonide influenced it to tell the 
Spartans to drive out the Peisistratide from Athens, 5. 68, 
and when Cleomenes intrigued with Cobon to persuade the 
Pythia to pronounce Demaratos illegitimate. 6. 66. 

When we read the account of Croesus’ trust in the oracle, and 
his bitter disappointment, and the special pleading of the oracle 
in its own defense, by which Cyrus is made out to be the mule, 
and how Croesus dedicated his fetters to the oracle, it seems as 
if there might be some irony lurking in the narrative. But, 
on the whole, it seems that the story which he gives of Croesus’ 
testing the oracle and finding out its wonderful knowledge of 
what he was doing in the distance (1. 48) appears to Herodotus 
himself a fair proof of the divinity of that oracle. Croesus 
tested it like a skeptic and it stood the test. So, after that, 
except when he mentions treachery, Herodotus seems to re- 
gard the words of the Pythia as inspired. The oracle appears 
in his whole history as the great revealer and adviser. 

In this matter the best of Herodotus’ contemporaries are in 
agreement with him. When Sophocles makes Jocaste speak 
scorn of the oracle, and makes Oedipus say, 

“Ha! Ha! Why now, my queen, should we regard 
The Pythian hearth oracular? 
Polybos is gone and bears with him 

O. T. 965 ff. In Hades whelmed those worthless oracles.” 
he must be thinking of the utter destruction which is even 
then drawing its meshes around the scorners. The reverence 
of Socrates for the word of the Pythia was the reason for all 
the cross-questioning to which he subjected the citizens of 
Athens, and in which he persevered in the face of death. 
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It is not surprising that Herodotus should give unqualified 
assent to the divinity of the Delphic oracle when such sober 
critics as Rawlinson yield a qualified assent to the same thing. 
(Ilerod. 1. 48 note). But besides this, Herodotus had faith in 
the oracles of Bacis and Musaeus, ete. 

He says, “I cannot speak against the oracles as not being 
true, because I do not wish to try to overthrow the authority 
of such as speak clearly.” Then follows the oracle of Bacis, 
and he adds, “ When I look at this, and see how clearly Bacis 
spoke, I neither venture myself to say anything against oracles 
nor do I allow others to do so.” 8. 77. 

Dreams also, he believes, come from heaven. Allowing him 
to be a fair reporter of facts in times just before his own, the 
story which he tells of Hippias is a good illustration of the 
fact that that age had kept up the old Homeric idea of dreams 
(Il. 1. 65) as revealing the future. When Hippias dreamed 
that he lay with his mother, he inferred that he was coming 
back to Athens, his mother country. But when his tooth fell 
out, and he could not find it, he fitted his dream to that 
occurrence. His éooth, he thought, had occupied the land and 
nothing more was meant by the dream. But some way or 
other the dream must be fulfilled. This faith in dreams 
Herodotus has inherited to the fullest extent. In the making 
up of his history, Astyages, Croesus, Cyrus, Cambyses, and 
Polycrates dream dreams which influence their actions ; 
dreams make up the plot of the stories. It is true that in 
most cases which he records the dreams were of no practical 
benefit to the dreamers. Astyages in trying to escape the fate 
which his dream threatens runs into it, much as Oedipus and 
Akrisios do into theirs. Xerxes’ dream at the beginning of the 
seventh book, is sent with the express design of leading him 
on toruin. It would hardly seem to be much of a blessing to 
have such communications from the powers above; and yet 
Herodotus apparently regards it as such. For in the catalogue 
of ‘r-off and god-forsaken people, along with those who eat 
serpents and lizzards, and those who curse the blessed sun, he 
puts those who see no visions. 4. 184. 

He may not have been insensible to the rationalistic theory 
of Artabanus that “a man dreams about those things with 
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which he has been especially busy during the day.” 7. 16, 2. 
However, he could prop up his supernatural theory with some 
such reflection as the Magi makes, “Some dreams end in slight 
events.” 1.120. 

We cannot charge Herodotus with credulity on this point, 
in view of the conspicuous role which dreams play in the Old 
Testament, as Pharaoh’s and Belshazzar’s dreams. But one 
cannot help feeling that in the first part of his history the plot 
is rather over-crowded with dreams. Perhaps they were so 
woven into the narratives from which he drew his information 
that he could not get them out and have anything left to tell. 

That all sorts of omens come from heaven for those who 
will notice them is another article of his belief. The general 
belief in omens at the time of the Persian wars is illustrated 
by the fact that at Plateea the Spartans let themselves be shot 
down by the Persian archers rather than advance, as long as 
the omens were unfavorable. 

The quaint story of Cleomenes’ attack on Argos illustrates 
it still more strongly. This crazy villain, who did not scruple 
to scourge the priest in the temple of Hera, and bribe the holy 
Delphic oracle, is afraid to cross the little river Erasinus because 
the omens are unfavorable, and proves his sincerity by 
putting his whole army on ships and transporting them to 
Argos by sea. 

His account to the Spartans why he failed to take Argos, 
namely, that when he was sacrificing in the temple of Hera, a 
flash came not from the head of the image, which would have 
signified that he should take the city completely (from the 
head down), but from the breast, and so showed him that he 
had done all he could, seems to us the merest shift of a man 
driven into a corner fora reason. But Herodotus says, “And 
in saying this he seemed to the Spartans to say what was 
credible and proper, and was acquitted by a large majority.” 
6. 82. 

The generation in which Herodotus closed his life had not 
lost one jot of the old faith in omens and portents. In the 
Sicilian expedition, Nicias and a great part of the Athenian 
army construed the eclipse of the moon into an omen so 
unfavorable that they remained a whole lunar month (Thucyd. 
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7. 50) under circumstances where waiting was sure to bring utter 
destruction. The only dissenting voice recorded was to the 
effect the eclipse was a favorable omen, as they were deliberat- 
ing about running away, and the eclipse promised secresy. So 
the thunder and lightning seemed to the sorely distressed army 
on its flight to portend death. Thuc. 7. 79. 

Such cases prove the belief in omens to have been no mere sen- 
timentality, but something that men depended on in times of 
trial. As to his own belief in omens Herodotus gives forth no 
uncertain sound. He says the deity moved Delos with an 
earthquake at the beginning of the Persian wars, adding, “and 
this I suppose was a prodigy (répac) whereby the deity (6 0ed¢) 
warned men of the evils that were coming upon them.” So it is 
not strange that Delos, which was before unshaken should be 
shaken then.” 6. 98. 

Speaking of the calamity of Chios which was preceded by 
the death by pestilence of ninety-eight out of a delegation of 
a hundred boys sent to Delphi, and by the falling of a roof by 
which a school of young boys were killed, he says, “Such 
were the signs which the deity sent to warn them, The deity 
loves to show it somehow beforehand whenever great calamities 
are coming on any city or nation. 6. 27. 

The fact that when Xerxes was at the Hellesponton his way 
to Europe, a mare foaled a hare “ might have been interpreted,” 
he says, “to signify that Xerxes would lead an army into 
Europe with exceeding pomp and magnificence, but would 
return to his own country running for his own life.” 7. 57. 
So quick was Herodotus to find the meaning of a prodigy. 

These are the minor points of his theology. The main 
matter is what sort of beings he believed these were who had 
messages to communicate. What was it that stood around and 
ever near to man with prophetic voices and dreams and por- 
tents? Was it the old gods of Greece? 

There are many passages in which he speaks of the gods 
collectively, and others in which he speaks of single gods by 
name, apparently with the most orthodox acceptance. In the 
great wars which he describes, these gods take part no less than 
in Homer, though not quite so obtrusively. By the mighty 
power of Zeus, Greece was freed from the Persian yoke. 8.77. 
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Apollo, when his sanctuary at Delphi was about to be 
attacked, declared that he was able to defend his own, (8. 36), 
and then without the aid of human hands his armor was 
brought out and laid in front of the temple. 8. 37. 

Athene on the same occasion made her power felt. The two 
crags that at that time bore down upon the Persians were still 
lying in the enclosure at Athens to silence skeptics. 8. 39. 
Poseidon was not behind the others. At the seige of 
Potideea a sudden flood-tide overwhelmed the Persians. ‘The 
Potideans say that the cause of this disaster was this, that 
these very Persians that were so destroyed had insulted the 
temple and image of Poseidon that is in their suburbs, and in 
saying this they seem to me to say the truth.” 8. 129. 

Demeter is mighty to help her friends and punish her ene- 
mies. A cloud of dust, indicating thirty thousand ghostly 
fighters, is seen by Diceus and Demaratus, proceeding from 
Eleusis to Salamis just before the battle at Salamis. 8. 65. 
Not a Persian at Plateea escapes to her sanctuary that lies hard 
by, because she is indignant at them for having burned her 
temple at Eleusis. 9. 65. 

So far we have seen in Herodotus only an accepter of what 
was believed by his fathers. But there are expressions of his 
which show that he had broken with naive faith of his fathers, 
and caught to some extent the idea of the right of private judg- 
ment on things divine. No man could conscientiously 
undertake the task which he undertook without cultivating the 
habit of judging between conflicting stories. He had to learn 
to some extent to weigh internal as well as external evidence. 
He often stands up to this task with great readiness in stories 
involving no question concerning the gods. He rejects certam 
stories of the childhood of Cyrus, and so, also, of his death 
(1. 95 and 2. 14), guided solely by internal evidence. 

A curious example of the manner in which doubts arise in 
his mind is seen in his treatment of the story that on the way 
back to Asia the Persians jumped overboard at the request of 
Xerxes, to lighten the ship and save his life. He says not one 
man in ten thousand would deny that under those circum- 
stances the king would have sent the Persians down to the 
oars and thrown overboard the Phoenician rowers. 9. 119. 
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What his criterion of what is credible is, it is often hard to 
see. The existence of a race bald-headed from birth, 4. 28, and 
ants larger than foxes, but not quite so large as dogs (3.102) he 
can accept. But the men with goat’s feet, and the men who 
sleep six months at a time, 4. 25, the country full of nothing but 
bees, and the air full of feathers are too much for him.* 

Here we have to bear in mind that some of the strangest 
things which he records are to him purely natural phenomena. 
That the winds should blow the sun far out of his ordinary 
course is a part of his meteorology, 2.24. This, coming after 
his very correct reasoning about the Nile having gradually 
formed the land of Egypt, calls us back to a realization that 
we are not after all listening to a modern scientific writer. 

Occasionally, as in the case of the black doves which were 
said to have carried messages to Lybia and Dodona, he shows 
himself to be a sharp rationalist. He suggests that the mes- 
sengers were really dark colored women of Egypt, adding, 
“These women appear to me to have been called by the Dodo- 
neans doves, because they were barbarians, and appeared to 
them to chatter like birds; but when after a time the women 
spoke to them intelligibly, they reported that the dove spoke 
with a human voice; but as long as she used her barbarian 
tongue she seemed to them to chatter like a bird; for how 
could a bird speak with a human voice?” 2.57. This seems 
about like the protest of a man who is afraid that he shall be 
charged with believing too much, and must draw the line some- 
where. This feeling comes out more clearly in the saving 
clause, ‘I am obliged to report stories. I am not obliged to 
believe them all. And let this remark apply to the whole his- 
tory.” 7.152. 

It would be strange if, with the habit of dissent thus culti- 
vated, he could refrain from it altogether when he comes to 
questions concerning the gods. Still, here he is more careful 
about expressing private judgment. “If anyone may express 
an opinion concerning divine things,” is his cautious proviso 

* It may be that he had in one case what seemed to him stronger external evi- 
dence than in another. For instance, the men who told him that some of the 
above-mentioned ants were preserved at Susa seemed to be talking soberly. But 


the Egyptians who told him about the two mountains, Mophi and Crophi, he says, 
seemed to be fooling him. 2. 228. 
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on entering what he feels to be holy ground. Speaking of the 
hero Hercules, and having ventured to say “ How could one 
man slay so many thousands?” he adds, “and in saying this 
may I meet with indulgence from gods and heroes.” 2. 45. 
Sometimes his scepticism takes the form of a light shade of 
doubt. After the account of Boreas’ falling upon the Persian 
ships in answer to prayer, he adds, “ Whether on this account 
Boreas fell upon the barbarians as they were lying at anchor, I 
cannot say.” 7.189. So after telling how the Magi allayed 
the terrible storm on the fourth day with their incantations, he 
adds, ‘Or the storm may have spent its fury, and stopped of 
itself.” 7.191. 

But all the rest of his scepticism is faint, compared to the 
one memorable passage in which he upsets the whole fabric 
of the old theology, and makes one suspicious that all that he 
has to say about Hera and Poseidon is mere polite talk arising 
from a desire not to scandalize the pious. He says, “ Whence 
each of the gods sprung, whether they existed from all eternity 
or not, what forms they had, people knew nothing of till the 
other day, so to speak. For Homer and Hesiod, I think, came 
four hundred years before my time, and they are the ones who 
made the theogony for the Greeks, and gave the gods names, 
and assigned them their honors and occupations, and indicated 
their forms. . . . What I have said of Homer and Hesiod is 
my own opinion.” 2.53. Even if he does not speak out his 
opinion so clearly as Plato does in the Republic, yet he must 
have thought of these poets as inventors rather than revealers. 
Ile may well have thought that he could make as good a god 
as Hesiod if he only had a believing public. 

But whatever Herodotus may think of the gods of Homer, 
there are indications that in reality he has a being in mind who 
in point of fact had supplanted them all and stood as universal 
ruler. This being he generally designated as 6 @ed¢ 1. 831, 6. 27, 
6. 82 (twice), 6. 98, 7. 18 (twice), 7. 37, 9. 16, etc. Sometimes as 
t Oezov 1. 32, 3. 40, sometimes as 6 daiuwy 3. 65. Other expres- 
sions sometimes amount to the same thing, as rd dacudmov, 
Dein tiyn, medvora tod Oetov. This 6 Bed can hardly be regarded 
as a pure creation of Herodotus. We must regard him here in 
close connection with his surroundings. He would perhaps be 
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as likely as any man of his age to grasp at, or catch a glimpse 
of the idea of a universal god, somewhat different from the old 
Greek idea of him. His widely extended travels would work 
this result. In Persia he found a single god as a supreme 
object of worship ; but does not hesitate to call him Zeus, 1. 181. 
In Babylon he found still another idea of God who was also 
Zeus to him, 1. 181, and 1. 83. 

But the effect of the gods of Egypt on him seems to have 
been the strongest. He seemed to feel that he had here got at 
the fountain-head of religious knowledge. The natural result 
was that he should become a little suspicious that the old Greek 
gods were derived, second rate. 

The Ionic philosophers, Thales, Anaximenes, and Anaximan- 
der were all seeking after some principle of unity from which 
all things flow. He cannot have been entirely insensible to 
the leadings of their thoughts. But he must have been influ- 
enced by Anaxagoras more than by any of these. Anaxagoras 
was at Athens with him, and Herodotus must have been familiar 
with, and strongly affected by his idea of an intelligence (vod¢) 
pervading all creation. Then there was the master mind of 
Aeschylus whose power was already displayed before him, and 
Sophocles who went hand in hand with him, and has been 
judged to be, more than any one else in Greece, his spiritual 
brother. 

Bihr says, ‘The view which Herodotus holds of God and 
divine things is really such as lifts him above the crowd of his 
contemporaries, . . . and, permeating his whole soul, and finding 
expression everywhere and freely, is little different from that 
deeper view of things which distinguishes Aeschylos as well 
as Sophocles. . . and thus at all events Herodotus stands far 
nearer inwardly to these two great dramatists than one is gen- 
erally disposed to believe.” The power which Aeschylos ex- 
ercised is thus spoken of by Plumptre. “No study of the life 
of Sophocles would be complete which did not take into account 
the influence probably exercised upon his mind by that won- 
derful genius, daring in its choice of subjects. . . and yet more 
daring in the way in which he dealt with the traditional religion 
of his countryman. Passing, we know not under what guid- 
ance, it may be he hardly knew himself, to a far higher region 
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than that of the Homeric Olympus, the gods were not for him 
capricious, boastful, vindictive, below rather than above the 
level of human passions and goodness.” 

All this must have affected Herodotus too, perhaps in a less 
degree than Sophocles. If the Zeus of Aeschylos was not the 
Zeus of his boyhood, he may have asked which was the better 
idea of God. Having so many different ideas of Zeus before 
his mind it might occur to him that some other word would 
better express his own really new resultant idea than the word 
Zeus; so 6 Oed¢ serves his turn. But if he ceased to speak of 
Zeus he would break with his hearers. Hence the two styles 
of speaking so often in juxtaposition. Or perhaps what 
Plumptre says of him may be a truer description of his state of 
mind. “There was Herodotus, . . whose mind was stored with 
many stories of the past, who himself united, like Sophocles, a 
real reverence for the forms of religious belief that surrounded 
him, with a dim sense of something higher and wider that 
embraced them all.” 

Sophocles has not cut loose from the old phraseology as much 
as Herodotus. In Oedipus Tyrannus the first chorus passage 
isin praise of Zeus, Athene and Artemis. In the chorus at 
line 868 ff., there is mention of a Oed¢ who is zatyp povo¢g and 
who grows not old. There can be no possible objection to tak- 
ing this also as Zeus, for Antigone alludes to Zeus by name in 
almost the same words as “The Lord Supreme, not waxing old 
with time,” Antig. 600. But the difference between Sophocles 
and Herodotus as to phraseology does not amount to much. If 
Sophocles takes for the most part, as his highest god, Zeus, and 
lifts him up and makes him stand for all that is holy, he is not 
at all behind Herodotus, who has used a new term to express 
himself, which would not naturally refer to Zeus at all. 

This expression of Herodotus is interesting as being a sort 
of beginning which developed into the freer use of it by Plato 
whenever he speaks of law and order and righteousness. When 
Plato says @eot he generally seems to think of a unity, and 
uses the plural as an accommodation to the old ways of speaking. 
With him 6 6ed¢ is the real Lord, 6 yerjoag dideog naryp. 

In some of its phases Herodotus’ supreme ruler looks like 
the old otpa, which in Homer appeared always in the back- 
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ground, now coming a little more to the front. “There is,” 
says Croesus, advising Cyrus, “a wheel in the affairs of men 
which, always revolving, does not permit the same persons to 
be always successful,” 1.207. No better figure could be found 
to express impersonal and inevitable fate than the ever revolv- 
ing wheel. 

Cambyses says: “It is not in the nature of man to avert 
what is fated to be (td puéddov yevéabar) 8. 65. Favorite phrases 
of Herodotus are yp#v 1. 8 (of Candaules being fated to be mis- 
erable), and ézet dé of dee xaxd¢ yevéoOar, 1.61, 4.79. The same 
idea appears in 8. 64, 5. 33, 5. 924, 6.185 (case of Miltiades) 
7. 17, 9. 109. 

The story of Croesus, with the subordinate stories of Atys 
and Adrastus, illustrates the inevitable fate that pursues men. 
In some passages the gods are spoken of as having the same re- 
lation to fate as in Homer. “ Even a god cannot escape fate.” 
(thy zexpwpévny potpay adbvatd eote dxoguyéev xai Oeq) 1. 91, 
cf. Odyssey, 9. 530, 582. 

The utmost that Apollo could do for Croesus was to delay 
the catastrophe for three years. 1.91. But this impersonal fate 
does not make out the whole of Herodotus’ 6 #ed¢, though it may 
have contributed to the making up of it. 

6 Oed¢ appears generally,as thoroughly personal. In general 
he is wise. The idea of Oed¢ is, with Herodotus, the arranger, 
the name being derived from tiOym. He is also benevolent. 
Vipers and lions reproduce sparingly, and hares abundantly, 
“and the providence of God (pévoea tod Oetov) as you would 
expect, proves itself wise.” 3. 108.* - One.such passage as this 
proves that he had monotheistic ideas as his basis of thought. 
No matter if he mentions Poseidon and Apollo fifty times with 
all the reverence imaginable. But his god is also a god of 
retribution, who evens off things in this life. No one among 
unjust men shall escape retribution. 5. 56. It is his theory 
that the Trojans had not the power to avert destruction by de- 
livering up Helen, for she had been left behind in Egypt, and 
the Greeks would not believe it. ‘Because the divinity (rd 

* A lioness, he says, always dies on giving birth to a whelp, and every viper 
that comes into the world costs the life of both parents. He is so anxious to 


illustrate his point that he forgets that the race of lions, under such an arrange- 
ment, must rapidly diminish, and the vipers still more rapidly. 
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datuoveov) willed that by perishing utterly they (the Trojans) 
should make evident to men that great punishments come from 
the gods for great crimes.’* 

Even sins of thought it takes cognizance of. Glaucus, the 
Spartan, thought of appropriating the deposit of his friend, and 
dared to ask the oracle of Delphi if he could do so with impu- 
nity? The oracle revealed to him, “There is a nameless son of 
Perjury without hands and feet, but he runs swiftly till he 
seizes and destroys a whole race and house.” This is retribu- 
tive justice which is on his track, for he had thought the crime. 
And the Pythia said, “To tempt God and do the crime is the 
same thing.” Inafew generations Glaucus’ house was extinct. 
The insanity and awful suicide of Cleomenes, are to Herod- 
otus divine retribution for his abuse of Demaratus. (6. 84). 
He rejects the rationalistic explanation preferred by the Spar- 
tans, that it was a case of delirium-tremens, brought on by 
drinking unmixed wine. 

The idea of retributive justice was common property among 
the Greeks. When Cleomenes died, everybody had one theory 
or another to account for his miserable end as a divine judg- 


ment. In the “Perse,” it is the arrogance of Xerxes in chas- 
tising the Hellespont, that brings retribution. 7.35. The whole 
play teaches the same lesson of the punishment of pride. The 
chorus in Oedipus Tyrannus, speaks clearly enough on that 
point: 


“ Pride filled with many thoughts, yet filled in vain, 
Untimely, ill-advised, 
Scaling the topmost height, 
Falls to the abyss of woe.” 374.ff. 


So the chorus in Antigone: 


“ And in the things that touch upon the gods, 
'Tis best in word and deed to shun unholy pride, 
Great words of boasting bring great punishments, 
And so to gray-bowed age 
Teach wisdom to the last.” 1347.ff. 


But Herodotus has one idea that runs through his whole 
history like a dark strand in a rope, appearing every little 
while, that seems peculiarly his own—that is, that this god is 

* Here either the gods come in as executors while it is rd da¢uévov who 


plans the punishment, or else this is a confusion of the old and uew styles of 
speaking on divine things. 
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jealous of men. He is not jealous in the sense in which Jeho- 
vah calls himself a jealous God, that is, one who will not divide 
worship with another, but is jealous of the happiness of men. 

That human prosperity was unstable, was a lesson taught to 
Herodotus most emphatically by contemporary history. In his 
boyhood the air must have been full of talk, how the terrible 
cloud of Persian invasion, which had threatened ruin, was 
scattered, beyond all human expectation, and pomp had ended 
in utter humiliation. He saw Persia going to decay. In his 
old age he must have seen in the Peloponnesian war the dark 
fate that was sure to engulf his own nation’s short-lived pros- 
perity. If in one life-time two nations could come from pros- 
perity to ruin, he might think that there was something more 
than retribution in it. That might account for the downfall of 
arrogant Persia, but could it apply to pious Greece? Might it 
not be a law that no state could remain prosperous? Did not 
the divinity will it so? These questions he seems to have 
answered affirmatively. 

If this was the feeling of the deity towards nations, it might 
also be the same towards prosperous men. For an illustration, 
in his time he had seen Themistocles and Pausanius, and 
heard how, a little while before, Miltiades had come down from 
the heights of glory to the depths of shame. 

This working of the deity is his proposition to be proved. 
He indicates it at the very outset as a caption. Just before he 
begins his history proper with the story of Croesus, he says, 
“Then I will go on with my narrative, going over the small 
and great states of men alike, for what were formerly large 
these for the most part have become small, and what were 
powerful in my time were formerly weak ; remembering that 
human prosperity never abides at the same degree, I shall 
make mention of both alike.” (1. 5). 

As he goes on the expressions attributing jealousy of man- 
kind to this 0ed¢ become unmistakably plain. The most em- 
phatic are put in the mouths of different persons, but in the 
mouths of so many persons of different nations, that it is 
evidently his own opinion. 

Solon the Athenian, Amasis the Egyptian, and Artabanus 
the Persian, all agree in asserting this jealousy as belonging to 
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the deity. Solon the Athenian says, “You ask me, Croesus, 
about human affairs, me who know that the divinity (rd decoy) 
is altogether jealous, and causing disturbance,” (1. 82) (may 
Gov Oovepdv te xai tapayddec) and closes his advice to Croesus, 


with the words, “for the deity (6 bed¢) having shown a glimpse 
of blessedness to many, has destroyed them root and branch.” 
1. 82.* 

Amasis the Egyptian says to Polycrates, “But your great 
successes do not please me, because I know that the deity 
(rd Oetov) is jealous.” (8.40. “I never heard of any one who 
prospered in all he undertook, who was not finally destroyed 
root and branch.” (8. 40). 

Artabanus the Persian, dissuading Xerxes from the great 
invasion of Greece, says, ‘“‘You see how the deity (6 @ed¢) 
strikes with his thunderbolts the large animals and does not 
permit them to make a show of themselves, while the small 
ones do not annoy him at all; and you see how he always 
hurls his bolts against the tallest buildings and trees, for the 
deity (6 @ed¢) loves to lop off everything that exalts itself. 
So now a large army is destroyed by a small one as follows. 
When the deity (6 Oed¢) being jealous sends fear or thunder 
among them, they perish utterly, then, in a manner unworthy 
of themselves, for the deity does not allow anybody else than 
himself to have lofty thoughts.” (7. 10). 

Farther on, Artabanus says, almost in the previously quoted 
words of Solon, “ The deity (6 @ed¢) having given us a taste 
of sweet life, is found to be jealous of his gift.” (7. 46). 

Any one in comparing these sentiments, almost identical, 
uttered by so many persons so differently circumstanced, is 
forced to believe that Herodotus is setting forth his own 
opinion. Long speeches like those of Solon and Artabanus 
cannot even be regarded as free reproductions of actual 
speeches of those persons, like the speeches in Thucydides. 
These have no more than a dramatic reality. They belong as 
much to Herodotus as Macbeth’s speeches do to Shakespeare. 


* Sophocles has nearly the same language, 


“For who is there of men 
That more of blessing knows, 
Than just a little while 
To seem to prosper well, 
And having seemed, to fall?”—0. 7, 1189. 
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From expressions of the jealousy of the deity we pass to 
stories illustrating it The whole story of Croesus and his 
interview with Solon, has no other object than simply to illus- 
trate that great prosperity must meet with sudden downfall. 


As far as character goes, Croesus was not very bad. He had 
conquered the Ionic colonies, it is true, but had treated them 
very mildly. Indeed, he had the,advantage over his predeces- 
sors in piety toward the Greek oracles. It was not for any 
dark crime that he was overthrown. This is the reason: “After 
the departure of Solon, retribution from God (xésocg éx Beod) 
overtook Croesus, because, as I conjecture he thought himself 
the most blessed of men.” (1. 34). 

The famous story of Polycrates is a little stronger illustra- 
tion. Croesus had the sin of an ancestor put into his account, 
and had boasted a little of prosperity, but Polycrates had no 
ancestor’s sins on his head; had listened to his monitor Amasis 
as Croesus had not to Solon, and had even tried to bring some 
bad luck on himself by throwing away his choicest treasure. 
' He cannot, however, divest himself of his good luck. His 
ring returns in thé belly of a fish, and he has to compensate 
for his good fortune with utter ruin in the end. 

The crowning illustration of this principle may be said to 
be the history of Herodotus as a whole, the subject being the 
Humiliation of the pride of Xerxes, the rest being preliminary 
and episodical. 

It may be interesting, though not adding much weight to 
these expressions and stories, the main object of which is to 
illustrate this theory, to notice that the same idea appears in 
more insignificant allusions through the history. When two 
hundred Persian ships were destroyed rounding Eubcea, he 
says, “all this was done by the deity, that the Persian fleet 
might be made equal to the Greek, and not be much larger.” 
(8. 18). It is the levelling process referred to in the words of 
Artabanus. 

With such a deity over the world the dark views of human 
life that Herodotus records and expresses are natural. When 
the mother of Cleobis and Bito prayed for her sons the 
greatest blessing man could receive, the answer to her prayer 
was their immediate death. “Thus god clearly showed that it 
was better to die than live,” says Solon. (1. 31). 
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Artabanus says, “In this life that is so brief, no man is so 
happy as not to wish many times, and not a single time, to die 
rather than live. For the calamities that fall upon us, and the 
sicknesses that disturb us make life, though really short seem 
long. So death, on account of the wretchedness of life, has 
become the sweetest refuge to man.” (7. 46). 

The leaders of the Greek gay, “ There is no mortal nor ever 
will be, to whom evils were not mingled with good from his 
very birth. The. greater the man the greater the misfortune.” 
(7. 208). 

Man is altogether accident, says Solon (d:@pwzo¢ zdy supgopy). 
No one living is happy, he says. (1.86). This remark of 
Solon may have been a sort of commonplace of the time. 
The closing lines of Oedipus Tyrannos and the opening lines 
of the Trachinian Maidens contain the same idea, and in the 
latter place it is called an old saying. 

That Herodotus subscribes to these gloomy views of life 
appears in his account of Ameinocles, who picked up so much 
treasure from the Persian shipwrecks off Magnesia that he 
became very wealthy. He adds, “The sad disaster of having 
killed his own son distressed this man, too.” (xai rodroy). 
7.190. xat rodrov could only mean he had his troubles, too, as 
all of us have. 

The words which he puts into the mouth of Xerxes, “It is 

better with all confidence to suffer half the ills, than fearing 
everything before hand, never t suffer at all. 
To those who are determined to act, gain for the most part 
is wont to accrue,” (7. 50) seem almost like his own protest to 
himself against the inertia of fatalism, and an encouragement 
to action. 

The words of Themistocles, “'T’o men who make reasonable 
plans, corresponding results are for the most part wont to 
follow, but to those who have not made reasonable plans the 
deity (6 Oed¢) does not show indulgence of their whims,” 
(8. 60, IIL.) seems like another protest of his own against fatalism 
and an encouragement to deliberation. 
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Articte VIIL.—THE NATURE AND PROGRESS OF 
TRUE SOCIALISM. 


History has lately been said to move in cycles and epicy- 
cles ; its phenomena tend to recur, at intervals, in regular suc- 
cession. An anarchic condition may be followed by despot- 
ism, that by democracy, and that, again, by anarchy; yet the 
second anarchy is not like the first, and when it, in turn, yields 
to despotism, that also is different from the former despotism. 
The course of history has been in a circle, but it is a circle 
whose center is moving. The same phenomena may recur 
indefinitely ; but at each recurrence the whole course of events 
will have advanced, and the existing condition will be found to 
have had its parallel, though not its precise duplicate, in some 
previous condition. There is nothing permanent in history, 
and there is nothing new. That which is will pass away, and 
that which will take its place will be like something that has 
already existed and passed away. History moves, like the 
earth, in an orbit; but, like the earth, it moves in an orbit the 
center of which is describing a greater orbit. 

That any particular social condition has existed in the past, 
and has passed away, is no evidence that it will not peturn, 
but is rather an evidence that it will return, though in a differ- 
ent form. That socialism existed in the highly developed 
village-community of the middle ages, and that it existed in a 
ruder form in antiquity, is, as far as it goes, an evidence that 
it may appear again, though in a shape adapted to its new sur- 
roundings. The earlier cycles of the historic movement are 
too distant for tracing, and it is impossible to say how many 
times it may have appeared and disappeared in prehistoric 
times; but the last cycle may be traced with reasonable dis- 
tinctness) We have been made familiar, of late, with the 
village-community of medieval times. Beginning at that 
point, we may trace the economic history of Europe through a 
series of conditions growing successively less and less social- 
istic, until we reach the aphelion of the system, the extreme 
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anti-socialistic point, and begin slowly to tend in an opposite 
direction. I should locate this turning point at a period about 
a liundred years ago. While Adam Smith was formulating 
the present system of Political Economy, the world was, in 
economic matters, at its farthest limit in the direction of indi- 
vidualism, and was about commencing slowly to progress in a 
socialistic condition. 

It is necessary to dissociate from the meaning of the term 
socialism, as [ intend to use it, the signification of lawlessness 
and violence which is apt to be attached to it. Ido not mean 
by socialism a certain rampant political thing which calls itself 
by that name, and whose menacing attitude at present is uniting 
well meaning men against it. The socialism which destroys 
property and arms itself to resist law is rather socialistic 
Jacobinism, or communism of the Parisian type. Political 
socialism, even when moderate and law-abiding, has no right to 
the exclusive use of the generic term; it is a part only of a 
very general movement, the signs of which are to be seen in 
other things than communistic newspapers and Lehr-wnd 
Wehr- Vereins. 

I mean by socialism, not a doctrine, but a practical move- 
ment, tending not to abolish the right of property, but to vest 
the ownership of it in social organizations, rather than in indi- 
viduals. The organizations may be private corporations, 
village-communities, cities, states, or nations, provided only 
that working men be represented in them. The object of the 
movement is to secure a distribution of wealth founded on jus- 
tice, instead of one determined by the actual results of the 
struggle of competition. Wherever numbers of men unite in 
the owning of capital, as they already do in the performing of 
labor, and determine the division of the proceeds by some 
appeal to a principle of justice, rather than by a general 
scramble, we have a form of socialism. 

The word thus signifies a more highly developed condition 
of social organization. Within the great organism which we 
term the state, there are many specific organisms of an indus- 
trial character. Such are nearly all our manufactories. These 
have the marks of high organic development in a minute 
differentiation of parts; labor is minutely subdivided in these 
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establishments. One man grinds in the ax-factory, and, during 
his brief lifetime, is not, in economic relations, an independent 
being, but only a part of the grinding organ of an ax-making 
creature whose separate atoms are men. All the laborers of 
the factory, taken collectively, compose an organism which acts 
as a unit in the making of axes. This ax-making body, how- 
ever, with its human molecules, is acting in a subordinate 
capacity—it is hired. As a whole it is serving an employer, 
and it desires to become independent. The same ambition 
which prompts the apprentice to leave his master and start in 
business for himself, is now prompting these organizations of 
employés to desire a similar promotion. Industrial organisms 
are seeking what individuals have long been encouraged to 
seek—emancipation. It is the old struggle for personal inde- 
pendence, translated to a higher plane of organic life. 

The modes in which this end is sought are various, and, in 
so far as the object is realized by any of them, competition is 
held in abeyance within the organizations, and the division of 
the product is determined by justice rather than force. 

Justice is by no means excluded under the present system. 
What we term competition is, in practice, subject to such 
moral limitations that it can be so termed only in a qualified 
sense. Moral force, however, now acts only as a restraining 
influence ; it fixes certain limits within which competition is 
encouraged to operate in determining the distribution of 
property. Socialism proposes to definitely abandon the com- 
petitive principle. lf completely realized, as we shall see that 
it cannot be, it would give to every man, not whatever he might 
be able to get by force in the industrial arena, but what, in 
abstract justice, he ought to receive; and moral influence 
would no longer content itself with prescribing rules, however 
minute, for the economic gladiators, but would bid them sheath 
their swords and submit their fortunes to its immediate arbi- 
tration. This is ideal socialism, and any actual tendency 
toward it is practical socialism. 

The original force in the movement is moral ; mere diversity 
of interest does not produce permanent social changes. Such 
diversity of interest always exists where property is to be dis- 
tributed ; but the sense of justice overrules discontent if the 
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distribution is equitable. When a company of thieves are 
dividing their booty, mere diversity of interest would prompt 
each one to try to seize the whole of it; but the captain is 
allowed to divide it into equal shares. The interests of every 
member of the gang are antagonistic to those of every other ; 
yet there is no outward conflict. In this criminal company the 
sense of right is sufficiently strong to overrule discontent as 
long as justice presides over the distribution. Let justice be 
disregarded, and there will be an uproar. All societies present 
these phenomena, desires antagonistic, justice as the mediator ; 
it is when the mediation becomes imperfect that social revolu- 
tions occur. 

If there were not at present something more than a conflict 
of interest between employers and employed, there would be no 
thought of reorganizing society. There is such aconflict; but 
there is behind it a sense of injustice in the distribution of 
wealth. Singularly enough, there is less disposition to question 
the existence of the injustice than there is to deny the exist- 
ence of conflicting interests. We are constantly being told 
that no intelligent conflict between capitalists and laborers is 
possible ; that their interests are completely identical, and that 
their normal relation is one of paradisaical harmony. Fre- 
quently as this statement is reiterated, the laborers fail to be 
convinced, and the relation between them and their employers 
grows, in fact, constantly less paradisaical. There is confusion 
of thought in prevalent discussions, and the first thing to be 
done is to analyze the actual relation of capitalists and labor- 
ers, and try to remove the confusion. 

There is harmony of interest between the two classes in the 
operation of production ; but there is diversity of interest in the 
operation of distribution. Capitalists and laborers are inter- 
ested that as much wealth as possible shall be produced, for 
both are dependent on the product. The mill must be run, or 
neither owner nor employé can receive anything. When, how- 
ever, the product is realized, the relation changes ; the question 
is now one of division. The more there is for the owner, the 
less can go to the men, and here is a source of conflict. The 
crew of a whaling ship may work with good will until the 
cargo is brought into port, and then wrangle over their respec- 
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tive shares. They will not go to the length of burning the ship, 
for they all need it for farther use. Certain limits are thus set 
to the conflict that arises over the division; but these limits 
are liable to be broad, and within them the conflict continues. 

For clearness of illustration a case has been selected in which 
production and distribution are separated in time; ordinarily 
they both go on together, and the relation of employers and 
employed is, therefore, not an alternation in time from a condi- 
tion in which their interests harmonize, to one in which they 
antagonize, but presents a permanent harmony in one respect 
and a permanent antagonism in another. Both parties are in- 
terested in continued and successful production; but in the 
mere matter of distribution their antagonism of interest is as 
permanent as their connection. To ignore either side of the 
relation is unintelligent. If it be incendiary to proclaim only 
an irrepressible conflict between capital and labor, it is imbecile 
to reiterate that there is no possible ground of conflict between 
them, and that actual contests result from ignorance. 

While there is no such thing as harmony of interest between 
participants in any distributing process, there is, fortunately, 
such a thing as harmony of justice, and if this had been 
reached or approximated, there would be no need of reforms. 
It is not merely a sense of unsatisfied want, but a sense of 
unsatisfied desert, that is prompting men to seek a new mode 
of distributing wealth. 

There are two kinds of distribution, there are good things to 
be divided when the production is completed, and there are 
disagreeable things to be shared during the process. After the 
voyage is over it is oil-barrels that are to be counted and 
divided, and each man wants as many as possible; during the 
voyage it is toils and dangers that are to be borne collectively, 
and each man desires to have as few as possible. In each part 
of the distributive process there are antagonistic interests 
which can never be removed, and between which justice only 
can mediate. Socialism proposes to directly invoke such media- 
tion in both parts of the process; “ work according to ability, 
and compensation according to need,” is the ideal of Louis 
Blane. We know that it is an ideal only, and that society can- 
not reach it; but we ought to know that society may and does 
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tend toward it by many different ways, which, taken collect- 
ively, are effecting a sure and healthful reorganization of in- 
dustrial conditions. 

While, at present, the distribution of the product of industry 
is a more prominent question than the distribution of the labor 
which secures it, in a completely socialistic condition the re- 
verse would be the case. In a commune the compensation 
would be the fixed, and the labor the variable element; and 
here is the chief difficulty of the system. Justice could proba- 
bly mediate more easily in the distribution of the product than 
in that of the labor. If pauperism threatens the present sys- 
tem, laziness would threaten an ideally socialistic one. It 
would be difficult to make men work when their living should 
no longer depend on it. 

The true conception of practical socialism is not that of an 
ideal scheme, against which this and other objections would be 
valid, but rather of an actual tendency, showing itself in many 
specific ways, and working gradually towards an ideal, which 
unpractical theorists may have grasped and stated, but which 
would only be put farther out of reach by measures of disor- 
ganization and violence. There are socialistic waves on the 
surface of society; but beneath them there is an undercurrent 
flowing calmly and resistlessly in the direction of a truer 
socialism. 

Practical socialism is not identical with economic centraliza- 
tion, but it is caused by it. The concentration of industries in 
a few great establishments produces evils for which practical 
socialism in some form is the only permanent remedy. Yet 
these evils may be temporarily alleviated by measures tending 
to retard this process of concentration. Two classes of remedies 
for labor troubles are likely to be in operation together, one 
class resisting and retarding the inevitable growth of centrali- 
zation, and the other accepting centralization, and rather facili- 
tating it than otherwise, but endeavoring to remove the evils 
which it occasions. Only the latter are socialistic measures ; yet 
the former need to be considered, not only because they attack 
similar evils, but because they serve to gain time for the test- 
ing of socialistic measures. Haste is the worst enemy of social 
reform, and whatever gains time for its earlier steps is, there- 
fore, its truest ally. 
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Of these non-socialistic measures the most important is the 
prudential and legal restraining of population, advocated by 
Malthus. So much has been said on this subject that farther 
discussion is uncalled for here. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the measure. In one way it retards centrali- 
zation ; in another it improves the condition of laborers when 
centralization has taken place. It will become doubly impor- 
tant as the socialistic tendency proceeds ; the absence of such 
restraints would be fatal to a definitely communistic scheme. 

Emigration is next in importance. The great West, as long 
as it lasts, is the hope of the world, the refuge from economic, 
as well as from political oppression. Land properly subdivided 
secures a union of capital and labor, and vests them both in an 
individual ; the diffusion of population tends to individualism. 
As long as such diffusion is practicable it is preferable to social- 
ism. Small farmers are the best material ever created for the 
making of orderly and prosperous states. Self-reliant and in- 
separably committed to the preservation of order, they are the 
natural enemy of the social agitator—provided, always, they 
are not too much in debt. Small merchants and artizans are 
apt to be associated with small farmers, and are next to them in 
value to a state. Professional men, with limited fields of labor, 
come in the same category. These are the elements of the 
ideal New England village, as it existed a hundred years ago, 
but as it exists no longer in that locality, though its counter- 
part may be found, in less perfection, at the West. Such a 
community is the culmination of the principle of individual- 
ism, and exhibits its very best results. Long may such com- 
munities continue, and far distant be the day when they shall 
have everywhere yielded to manufacturing and mercantile 
towns, with their dense population, their poverty, ignorance, 
and not unnatural discontent. Yet the prospect of such a 
transformation hangs now like a threatening shadow over the 
land. Population cannot scatter itself forever. The world is 
beginning to seem small; emigration from the east and that 
from the west already meet. The days of diffusion are limited, 
and those of concentration are at hand. 

The present situation has thus its element of discouragement 
as well as of encouragement; discouraging is the inevitable 
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growth of economic centralization ; encouraging is the prospect 
of removing the evils which that process entails by measures, 
in a broad sense, socialistics, and of retarding, by other mea- 
sures, the centralizing process itself. To the broad view the 
prospect is, on the whole, exceedingly hopeful; but it takes a 
correct and comprehensive view of the nature of true socialism 
to make it appear so. The prospect of delaying the concentra- 
tion of industries is the better from the fact that that process is 
partly owing to causes within our control; we have hastened it 
by our own acts. If it be an object to keep our rural commu- 
nities as long as possible, an effective means of doing so would 
be to stop making laws, the effect of which is to break them up. 
Protective tariffs favor manufactures at the expense of agri- 
culture, and therefore hasten centralization. A law of this 
kind may properly be called “ An act to hasten the depopula- 
tion of rural villages, to encourage poverty and ignorance, to 
facilitate the extension of revolutionary ideas, to increase the 
power of demagogues and to precipitate social tumults.” A 
moderate free trade policy would have a great many effects not 
to be discussed here; but one of them would be to prolong the 
duration of the best forms of individualism. 

Such measures, at best, only postpone the great question ; 
they do not settle it, and nothing can settle it except what I 
have termed, in a broad sense, true socialism. Unknown to 
social theorists, the way for true socialism has been preparing 
for a hundred years, and a consideration of these preliminary 
steps helps to give the true conception of it, as a general devel- 
opment, directed by the Providence which presides over all 
history. 

Among these preliminary changes is the growth of business 
corporations. These institutions are not beloved by working 
men, since they are aggregations of capital, but little of which 
is owned by employés. They mean, to the laborer, an em- 
ployer without a soul, instead of an employer with one, and 
they sometimes grind the laborers as few individuals would 
grind them. Yet the stock company has the capacity easily to 
become a codperative institution, and has been its necessary 
forerunner. It has developed the plan of organization on 
which codperative societies may succeed. A slight change in 
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the existing company would make it a codperative society in 
complete running order, with its business established and its 
success assured. Certain foreign experiments in railway man- 
agement show that the soul need not be entirely wanting in an 
ordinary corporation, when it is not wanting in its managers ; 
in its present form it may have a rudimentary soul, the pres- 
ence of which makes a vast difference in the welfare of its 
laborers. When the corporation shall fairly pass the point in 
its development where it acquires a fully grown corporate soul, 
it will become a codperative society, a beneficent form of true 
socialism. 

Federative governments have paved the way for whatever 
of political socialism is hopeful and legitimate. The village 
commune of the middle ages existed at a time when the city 
or village, and not the individual citizen, was the political unit 
in the general government. Men were citizens of their towns 
rather than of their country; and the town, as a whole, was a 
subject of the king. With the breaking down of city walls 
and of civic isolation, the citizen became a member of a general 
society. When the town ceased to be the political unit, it 
ceased, at the same time, to be the economic unit; it no longer 
held its lands incommon. The partial revival of the federative 
principle in politics has made it easier to partially restore the 
socialistic principle in economic matters. There are now cities, 
states, and nations, each of which acts as an organic unit in 
many political relations, and the chance of their acting as an 
organic unit in industry is greatly increased. Enterprises that 
would be impracticable for a nation may be possible for a state 
or a city. 

We have now to consider institutions that are definitely so- 
cialistic. Of these, codperative societies are first in order, and, 
thanks to recent experiments and discussions, may be spoken 
of as something better than visionary schemes. Tried under 
favorable circumstances, they have become accomplished facts. 
These circumstances are probably not realized, as yet, over the 
greater part of this country. The Rochdale association owes 
its success to conditions not all of which can be found in any 
part of America. There was a large homogeneous population 
of manufacturing employés, well organized, and imbued with 
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the teachings of Owen. There was an absence of retail shops 
that were either good or cheap. There was a universal preva- 
lence of the credit system among dealers; and there was an 
absence, among them, of that sharp competitive spirit which, in 
this country, leads merchants to strive to outdo each other in 
reducing prices toa minimum. ‘The association, therefore, had 
exceptionally good material in its members and its managers, 
and had an unusual field for securing custom by the virtual re- 
duction of prices which it was able to offer to its patrons. The 
absence of these advantages, at present, in this country proves, 
not that codperation has no legitimate home here, but rather 
the opposite ; it shows that too sweeping conclusions against 
the measure should not be drawn from past failures. These fail- 
ures are accounted for, and their causes are not permanent. 
The requisite conditions are likely to be realized in the future, 
and with them will come a higher degree of success for the new 
principle than we have seen here as yet. That success is to be 
regarded as assured already, on better evidence than the result 
of any particular experiment, namely, the general course of 
events, of which such an experiment is one of many indications, 
an eddy, that tells the direction of the undercurrent. 

The Rochdale store has been called an experiment in “ codp- 
erative distribution,” in distinction from manufacturing enter- 
prises, which have been classed as “codperative production ;” 
an unscientific use of terms, since mercantile industry is pro- 
ductive, like any other. This store represents a peculiar kind 
of codperative production. Mr. Mill has pointed out that it is 
not completely codperative, in that the managers, clerks, por- 
ters, &c., are not paid by shares in the profits, and has suggested 
that to give them such shares would make the experiment 
complete. Yet these employés are few in number in propor- 
tion to the shareholders and customers, who are the real parties 
in the experiment. Codperative stores organized by working 
men in manufacturing villages are of the nature of mixed co- 
Speration. The essential particularity about them is that men 
who are employés in one industry become proprietors in an- 
other. There isa union of capital and labor in the same hands, 
but not in the same industry; while the labor of the men is 
engaged in one enterprise, they accumulate capital and employ 
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it in another. While, therefore, such experiments may greatly 
benefit the working men, they cannot remove the cause of con- 
flict between them and their employers in their own original 
industry. The store may help the mill operatives to cheap 
goods, but their relation to the owner of the mill remains unal- 
tered. The same is true of all experiments in mixed codp- 
eration; they are beneficent undertakings, but do not remove 
the root of the evil. 

On a par with mixed codperation is that partial codperation 
in which laborers do not own capital, but are paid by a share 
of profits, instead of by wages. Mr. Mill's illustrations of this 
system, taken from the workshops of Paris, are sufficiently 
familiar ; but an illustration nearer at hand and brilliantly suc- 
cessful is offered by the New Bedford whale fishery. The 
crews of whaling vessels were regularly paid by a share of the 
cargo, and the hearty good will which they showed, in a kind 
of work in which superintendence by the owner was impossible, 
proves the efficiency of this measure in intensifying the har- 
mony of interest and of feeling which should exist between 
employers and employed, as far as production is concerned. 
This plan does not, in theory, remove the conflict of interest 
which exists in reference to distribution ; it is still possible to 
wrangle over the size of the shares. The seamen who received 
each a two-hundredth part of the cargo might strike for the 
one-hundred-and-fiftieth. Strikes did not, in fact, occur, be- 
cause custom had determined what appeared to be the rightful 
share of each person, and they all submitted to such arbitra- 
tion. 

The share system, if generally introduced, would work to the 
advantage of the laboring class in times of prosperity, and to 
their disadvantage in times of depression. Under unsettled 
conditions neither employers nor employed are likely to favor 
the plan; the employers, because they do not wish to sacrifice 
the chance of becoming rapidly rich in prosperous periods ; and 
the workmen, because they do not wish to run the risk of 
receiving less than they now do in times of adversity. Under 
settled conditions the plan might be expected to work to the 
advantage of both parties. A minimum would doubtless be 
determined upon below which the shares of the laborers should 
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not be allowed to fall. With the general prevalence of more 
settled conditions in industry the adoption of the share system 
becomes more probable. 

Coéperation is complete only when laborers own the capital 
which is employed in the industry in which they are engaged. 
Here the conflict of interest between capital and labor is re- 
duced to a minimum, and justice has the freest scope in deter- 
mining the distribution of the product. This most desirable 
form of codperation is the most difficult. In a small way it is 
in operation where a number of partners in a shop do all the 
work. Where small industries prevail, however, there is little 
need of codperative experiments. In the departments of trans- 
portation and of manufactures concentration is most rapid and 
most merciless to the laborer, and while the evils of railroad 
monopolies are more likely to be remedied by state action, 
those arising from overgrown manufacturing enterprises call 
urgently for private codperation. The difficulties are in pro- 
portion to the desirability of the end, arising from the amount 
and character of the capital required, the complicated nature of 
the process, and the fierce competition to be sustained. These 
difficulties account for past failures in this direction, and de- 
prive them of their weight as arguments against the ultimate 
prevalence of the system. Difficulties will be surmounted, if 
the principle of the system is right and is in the general line of 
economic progress. 

Complete codperation has succeeded on the largest scale in 
agriculture. The economic motive for this mode of living is 
less urgent in this department of industry than in others; but 
success is easier, and in the chief experiment of the kind, a re- 
ligious motive has supplemented the economic. The Shakers, 
the Amana communists, the Perfectionists and others have 
been united by other than economic bonds, and the success of 
their experiments is not only nor chiefly in proving that agri- 
cultural socialism is possible, but in showing that this mode of 
living is favorable, as it seems to have been in Jerusalem of 
old, to religious brotherhood among men. Indeed the bit of 
communistic history furnished by the book of Acts appears to 
have, as one object at least, to refute the arguments of those 
who claim that socialism is not merely impracticable, but ulti- 
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mately and forever undesirable, and who can see only evil in 
the successive steps of society in that direction. The early 
Christian commune was a success religiously, if not otherwise; 
and if modern communes can be made successful economically 
and religiously, if, while removing evils purely economic, they 
also ally themselves with the spirit of religious fraternity, then 
their growth will be as sure, though possibly as slow, as the 
growth of the fraternal spirit among men, 

Public industry is the most general form of socialism, and it 
is here that its political battles are to be fought. Political 
socialism demands that the government shall own the capital of 
the country, and that the proceeds of its use shall be divided 
according to principles of abstract justice. There is no harm 
in this as an ideal, but there is ruin in it as an immediate prac- 
tical aim. It is not only best that’'we should tend toward this 
ideal, but it is inevitable that we should do so; yet it is insane 
to try to reach it at once. Here is the dividing line between 
the false political socialism and the true ; the one sees an ideal, 
and would force humanity to it through blood and fire; the 
other sees the ideal, and reverently studies and follows the 
course by which Providence is leading us toward it. 

The intelligent attitude of the social philosopher is, there- 
fore, that of recognizing the general direction which social de- 
velopment is taking, but avoiding that mental confusion which 
mistakes the socialistic ideal for an object of immediate prac- 
tical effort. The most intelligent socialist will be the most 
zealous opponent of what commonly terms itself socialism. 
Facts sustain this inference; the German government, in its 
practical workings, is strongly socialistic ; and yet it suppresses 
pronounced socialism by arbitrary methods; and there is no 
inconsistency in this. That Germany, by regular means, is 
becoming markedly socialistic, is a reason for resisting attempts 
to precipitate, and thus completely thwart the beneficial move- 
ment. Were theoretical socialism to be inaugurated in prac- 
tice, practical socialism would be put backward a hundred 
years. 

German governments own railroads, telegraph lines, forests, 
and mines; they conduct manufactures, maintain parcel posts, 
and do much of the banking business of the country. The 
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functions of government the world over are increasing with all 
reasonable rapidity. While, therefore, socialistic Jacobinism 
may seek to destroy a government in order to precipitate its 
visionary schemes, intelligent socialism will uphold it and 
await the general growth of the movement with such content- 
ment as it may. 

The increase of the economic functions of the government is 
regarded, in this country, with apprehension, not so much be- 
cause it is in itself undesirable, as on account of the practical 
difficulties to be surmounted before it can be safely accom- 
plished. Given an untrustworthy government, and the less 
you commit to it the better, is a summary of the prevalent 
argument. It is not singular that immigrants from a country 
where the government, if oppressive, is honest and efficient, 
should be less conscious of the practical difficulties, and more 
impatient to secure the result in view, and that, from such 
material, a pronounced socialistic party should be organized. 
If the condition of our civil service is unfavorable to the 
adoption of the measures of political socialism, the federative 
character of our government is favorable to it. Cities, states, 
and the nation as a whole, may, at some time, find themselves 
performing functions which, in the aggregate, equal those of 
the German government. We are crowded in this direction by 
a powerful vis a tergo, the increasing abuses of economic cen- 
tralization, and itis only a question of time when the abuses of 
overgrown corporations controlling legislatures and making 
or marring the prosperity of cities and even states, at their 
sovereign pleasure, shall more than counterbalance the abuses 
which would arise from their assumption and management by 
the state. 

One socialistic measure has attracted little attention in pro- 
portion to its importance, namely, prison industry. The em- 
ployment of prisoners in industries conducted directly by the 
state government itself, is, perhaps, the most practicable and 
the most unquestionably beneficial of any of the measures of 
this nature. The socialistic ideal is realized in a great prison 
conducted in this manner; there is “labor applied to public 
resources,” and there is strict equity in the division of the 
profits. In such institutions all the profits, and more, go to 
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the laborers. The system of letting prison labor, under con- 
tract, to private employers, neutralizes the benefits to be de- 
rived from this legitimate form of socialism, and is contrary 
alike to the principles of Political Economy and to those of 
morality. 

Public work-houses for tramps would be an extension of the 
system, and would have the incalculable advantage of disso- 
ciating the tramp question from the general labor question. 
Such a measure ought to be highly satisfactory to most of the 
parties concerned ; to the government, because its burden of 
watchfulness would be lessened; to the citizen, because he 
would be made more secure; and to the well meaning political 
socialist, because his party would be well rid of its most dan- 
gerous element. It would probably not be equally satisfactory 
to the reckless and criminal hangers-on in the socialist party ; 
though, in consistency, it ought to be so, since it might have 
the effect of placing them in a commune under government 
auspices, the operation of which would be more regular and 
successful than that of any which they could hope of themselves 
to establish. The proposal of such a measure would test the hon- 
esty of declared political socialists ; if well meaning they would 
advocate it; if desirous of confusion and plunder, they would 
oppose it. 

If breadth of view is necessary anywhere, it is so in discuss- 
ing the general socialistic tendency of modern life. No limit- 
ing of the vision to particular phases of the question is to be 
admitted. A narrow view sees the menacing attitude of social- 
istic Jacobinism, and steels itself to resist anything that calls 
itself by the dangerous name; a broader view will distinguish 
true socialism from false, and see that the best protection 
against the false is the natural progress of the true. Present 
institutions contain in themselves the germs of a progress that 
shall ultimately break the limitations of the existing system, 
and give us the only socialism that can be permanent or bene- 
ficial. In many ways capital is vesting itself in social organi- 
zations, instead of in individuals. Labor is organizing itself, 
private codperation is increasing, and governments of every 
kind are assuming new economic functions. The true social- 
ism is progressing, and the best way to make it progress more 
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rapidly is to enact sufficient laws for the suppression of the 
false. 

Socialism, in the broad sense, meets an imperative human 
want, and must grow surely, though not, as reformers are wont 
to estimate progress, rapidly. The prime condition of success 
in its growth is slowness; haste means all manner of violence 
and wrong. Only step by step can we hope to approach the 
social ideal which is beginning to reveal itself; impatience 
would place us farther away than ever. 

The condition of permanence in socialistic changes is mental 
and moral progress. The permanence of republics has long 
been known to depend on these conditions; they are short- 
lived where the people are ignorant or bad. True socialism is 
economic republicanism, and it can come no sooner, stay no 
longer, and rise, in quality, no higher than intelligence and vir- 
tue among the people. 

The beauty of the socialistic ideal is enough to captivate the 
intellect that fairly grasps it. It bursts on the view like an 
Italian landscape from the summit of an Alpine pass, and lures 
one down the dangerous declivity. Individualism appears to 
say, ‘ Here is the world; take, every one, what you can get of 
it. Not too violently, not altogether unjustly, but, with this 
limitation, selfishly, let every man make his possessions as large 
as he may. For the strong there is much, and for his children 
more; for the weak there is little, and for his children less.” 

True socialism appears to say, “ Here is the world; take it as 
a family domain under a common father’s direction. Enjoy it 
as children, each according to his needs; labor as brethren, 
each according to his strength. Let justice supplant might in 
the distribution, so that, when there is abundance, all may par- 
ticipate, and when there is scarcity, all may share in the self- 
denial. If there is loss of independence, there will be gain of 
interdependence; he who thinks less for himself will think 
more for his brother. If there is loss of brute force gained in 
the rude struggle of competition, there is gain of moral power, 
acquired by the interchange of kindly offices. The beautiful 
bond which scientists call altruism, but which the Bible terms 
by a better name, will bind the human family together as no 
other tie can bind them. 
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Sufferers under an actual system naturally look for deliver- 
ance and fora deliverer. The impression has prevailed among 
working men that a new device of some kind might free them 
from their difficulties. Ideal socialism seems to meet this ex- 
pectation, and those who preach it as an immediate practical 
aim naturally receive a hearing. The way in which the old 
system is defended is often as repulsive as the new teaching is 
attractive. When one teacher bids the poor submit, and an- 
other bids them hope, they will not be long in choosing be- 
tween them. Yet there is no royal road to general comfort. 
There is much to be gained by reverently studying the course 
of Providence, but comparatively little by inventing new 
schemes of society. The new dispensation is not coming with 
observation, and it has no particular apostles. The socialistic 
ideal itself is valuable, not when it is used to incite men to 
frantic attempts to reach it, but when, by giving definiteness 
to their intelligent hopes, it is made to lighten the moderate 
steps by which only they can expect to approach it. 
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Articte VIIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Le Gorr’s Lire or Turers.*—This Life of Thiers may be con- 
sidered as a defence of the political career of the distinguished 
French statesman, written by one of his countrymen specially for 
the American people. There has always been in this country a 
distrust of M. Thiers. The feeling has been that to him, more 
than to any other one person, has been due that Chawvinism 
which has been for the last fifty years so offensive in France, 
The foreign policy which he always advocated has been selfishly 
to encourage all the tendencies to division in foreign countries— 
systematically to try to keep them weak—for the sake of the 
aggrandizement of France, and that France might be strong. There 
has always been a doubt too of the sincerity of his political princi- 
ples, and his course has been looked upon as that of an adventurer, 
who was only seeking to advance his own fortunes. M. Le Goff 
seems to be fully aware of these prejudices which have been enter- 
tained by so many Americans. In fact he often alludes to them. 
He says: “ The adversaries of M. Thiers thus sum up his history : 
He opposed the monarchy of the Restoration; and that monarchy 
overturned, he raised up and served another monarchy; then, 
he combated this new monarchy, helped to undermine it, and 
when it fell, declared war against the republic that followed it, 
until the republic gave way to the empire: then, in fine, after a 
long series of events, the republic having again appeared, he wel- 
comed it, served it, defended it, and was about to continue to 
defend it, serve it, and perhaps even again to preside over its des- 
tinies, when he was surprised by death. And then, they cry, 
“ What inconsistency, what vacillation, yea, what apostacy !” 
This, to be sure, is a very feeble presentation of the case that may 
be made against M. Thiers. But M. Le Goff undertakes to show 
that there is a unity in his whole political course. He says that 
“Thiers never served but one cause--the French Revolution.” 
The argument is a very plausible one. We have not space even 
to give an outline of it. But we will say that the book is one 
which should be read by every American who is interested in the 


* The Life of Louis Adolphe Thiers. By Frangois Le Gorr, Docteur-és-lettres. 
Translated from the unpublished manuscript. By THeoporE StantToy, A.M. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1879. 12mo. 353 pp. 
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history of France for the past half century, and in its present 
condition. 


Tur GovERNMENT oF M. Tursrs, sy M. Jutes Simon.*—What- 
ever may be thought of the early political career of M. Thiers, 
there can be but one opinion with regard to the services which he 
rendered his country in that hour of peril, when at the close of 
the Prussian war France lay helpless and prostrate before the 
armed invaders from beyond the Rhine. No better service could 
be rendered to the memory of the man who is acknowledged with 
singular unanimity to have been the saviour of his country, than 
this account by Jules Simon of what he did in her behalf, between 
February 8th, 1871, and May 24th, 1873. The first three chapters, 
which describe the condition of the country at the time of the 
capitulation of Paris, and the difficulties which attended the elec- 
tions which were at once ordered, that France might be provided 
with a responsible Assembly, which might treat with the conque- 
ror; the meeting of that Assembly at Bordeaux; and the nego- 
tiations for peace which ensued ; can hardly be surpassed in inter- 
est by anything in modern times, This is followed by the long 
story of the revolt of the Commune of Paris, and the efforts which 
were made by the constituted authorities at Versailles under M. 
Thiers, which finally resulted in the triumph of the national party. 
Then the story of the “liberation of the territory” is given, and 
the subsequent work of legislation, till on the 24th of May, 1873, 
Thiers was driven from the presidency by a combination of his 
enemies. Some of the chapters will doubtless be found to be too 
much overladen with details for American readers, but there is 
great reason for congratulation that the whole story has been told 
in so clear and satisfactory a manner, by a statesman of the char- 
acter of M. Jules Simon, who was an active participator in all the 
events which have rendered the presidency of M. Thiers so mem- 
orable. 


Vicrorta Britannia.f—If the ingenious and enthusiastic author 
of this little book were in England, we fear he would stand in no 


* The Government of M. Thiers, from 8th February, 1871, to 24th May, 1873. 
From the French of M. JuLes Simon. In two volumes. 12mo. 533, 506 pp. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+ Victoria Britannia: Celebrate the Reign. A Plan for celebrating the reign 
of Queen Vietoria, by the inauguration of political changes in the British Consti- 
tution. By Ho.ttis Trur. Published for the author, by A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
New York: 1879. 12mo. 175 pp. 
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little danger of finding himself consigned for safe keeping to a 
lunatic asylum. Inspired by Mr. Gladstone’s famous article in 
the North American Review, in which he said that the United 
States were passing England “at a canter,” Mr. Hollis True has 
come to the rescue, and proposes for the consideration of the Eng- 
lish people what he says “in American phraseology, would be 
called Constitutional Amendments.” He proposes no less a 
change than the consolidation of the whole British Empire, under 
the name of “Brirannza.” The present policy of England, as 
interpreted by Mr. Gladstone, is leading directly to the disinte- 
gration of the British Empire. According to that eminent states- 
man, her object seems to be, instead of husbanding her popula- 
tion and her resources, to scatter them, and to be content with 
laying the foundations of “half a dozen separate Empires.” Mr. 
True’s plan would be to have but one Empire, and bnt one impe- 
rial parliament, in which all the separate states—even India under 
some restrictions—should be represented! In this book his plan 
is developed with much ingenuity and with a formidable array of 
statistics. The question as to how England is to maintain her 
relative position among the nations of the world is one full of dif- 
ficulties. The tide of emigration which is flowing from her shores 
is weakening her every day. Mr. True sees the danger, but we 
doubt if his book will commend itself to those who now control 
British counsels. 


Gerir’s Enetish Rerormation.*—Dr. Geikie, the author of 
this work, is favorably known to many readers through his ex- 
tended “ Life of Christ.” In the work before us he has presented 
a graphic narrative of the English Reformation from its rise to its 
triumph at the accession of Elizabeth. He writes with an ardent 
feeling in behalf of the Protestant faith, and in antagonism to 
Ritualistic and Romanizing attempts to misrepresent and to dis- 
tort it. The exposure of the real character of Henry VIIL is a 
wholesome antidote for those who have imbibed the perverted 
notions of Froude respecting that sanguinary tyrant. The de- 
fence of Anne Boleyn deserves, also, to be carefully considered, in 
connection with the assumption of Froude and others that she 
was guilty of the charges brought against her. The whole work 
of Dr. Geikie is interesting to the general reader, as well as to 
students of ecclesiastical history. 


* The English Reformation: How it came about, and why we should uphold it. 
By CunnineHaM Geikiz, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 
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Keary’s Dawn or History.*—This little work is an effort to 
sum up, and state in lucid order, the results of the labor of special- 
ists in the new and partially explored field of the pre-historic life 
of mankind. Among the particular topics are the Earliest Traces 
of Man, The Second Stone Age, The Growth of Language, Early 
Social Life, Religion, Mythologie’s and Folk Tales, Phonetic 
Writing, etc. The great interest now felt in this branch of in- 
vestigation, and the clear and interesting manner in which it is 
here treated, will secure for the volume before us a good measure 
of attention and appreciation. 


Tar Century.—This is the name of a very attractive weekly, 
lately established in New York, which publishes “ essays, reviews, 
criticisms, novels, tales, sketches of travel and history, geographi- 
cal discoveries, poetry, scientific, biographical, social, and politi- 
cal information, selected from over three hundred of the foreign 
magazines.” The magazine is specially distinguished from others 
of the same general character, by the fact that to some extent the 
selections are made from the leading dailies and weeklies of the 
old world. The numbers thus far have furnished very interesting 
reading. 

* The Dawn of History; An Introduction to Pre-historic Study. Edited by 
C. F. Keary, M.A., of the British Museum. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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